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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


REGULATION OF INDUSTRY is here to stay—and there is more 


to come. 


United States Supreme Court in 1876 rendered decision 


concerning principle involved in regulation of industry. Govern- 
ment regulation confined, generally, to financial and rate phases, 
but is extending into province of labor. Labor relations policies are 
basis of problems confronting the present administration leaders 


ticians and editors assure us 

that America is now at a crit- 
ical turning point in her existence. 
We are told that the future course of 
our nation lies trembling in the bal- 
ance. 

What balance? Well, the choice 
between more regulation and less 
regulation of private industry. Co- 
lumbia must choose between a return 
to the simple political philosophy of 
Jefferson (who probably had his fin- 
gers crossed when he said that the 
best government is the least govern- 
ment), and the more modern ten- 
dency toward-complete social plan- 
ning. 

It is a comforting picture—this 
popular vision of “America at the 
Crossroads.” It is comfortable to 
know that we, at least, have some 
sort of a choice, even if it comes 
suspiciously near to being Hobson’s 
choice. There are increasing num- 
bers of cynical souls among us, how- 
ever, who are beginning to face the 
fact that this picture is a mirage. 
There is no choice. America is not 
at a crossroad, and there isn’t any 
crossroad. Instead, America is being 
led or pushed (as you will) by in- 
exorable forces towards increased 
regulation of industry. 


Fy, ‘ticin DAY, economists, poli- 


F COURSE, we are reluctant to 
admit this surrender of our 
heritage of industrial freedom. We 
may turn back to glance wistfully at 


the peaceful village of Monticello 
from which emanated the early Vir- 
ginian philosophy of a free political 
economy, but we cannot turn back 
even if we would. We have as much 
chance of abandoning our course of 
regulation today as we have of giv- 
ing up our automobiles and going 
back to horses and buggies. And just 
as automobiles will become more im- 
proved and more powerful, so are we 
bound to have more and bigger and 
stronger regulation. 

We started out with the railroads. 
We added gas, electricity, telephones 
and the rest of the utility family. 
Next came stockyards and pipelines. 
Now oil, coal and radio are knocking 
at the door and want to be made full- 
fledged members in good standing. 

If it were still possible for us to 
have a choice, we might conceive of 
the possibility of abandoning our reg- 
ulatory commissions. We could tell 
the railroads to run their own busi- 
ness as they please. We could tell 
the gas and electric companies to get 
all they can out of the public. We 
could tell the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and Independent com- 
panies that henceforth they are on 
their own. 

But these very suggestions prove 
the absurdity of the proposition. We 
might as well admit we have no fur- 
ther choice in the matter. Regula- 
tion is here to stay and we will have 
more of it whether we like it or not. 

However, the inevitability of this 


trend towards sticking a “business- 
charged-with-a-public-interest” label 
upon every industry that runs crying 
to the politicians with growing pains, 
or stomach aches from absorbing too 
many mergers during the Coolidge 
boom, need not deter us from glanc- 
ing at the direction that regulation 
is bound to take. 


T THE expense of annoying 

those patient readers who do 
not take kindly to legal lore, let us 
hark back to 1876 when the United 
States Supreme Court decided Munn 
v. Illinois. That decision, as even 
laymen will recall, really set regula- 
tion up as a going institution. It 
drew the line between businesses that 
were subject to regulation, such as 
utility businesses as we know them, 
and those which were not, such as 
the butcher, baker and candlestick 
maker. 

In brief, the court held that if you 
put your money into a_ business 
charged with a public interest, you 
must expect that some day your busi- 
ness may be subjected to regulation 
at the pleasure of the government. 
It is the inherent risk of such enter- 
prise. 

Nobody compels you to invest in 
this public kind of business. But if 
you do, you have to take the conse- 
quence in the form of regulation of 
your profits, securities, rates, service 
and what not. If that prospect does 
not suit you, you can take your money 
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and invest it in a banana stand where 
the government will not bother you 
(except, perhaps, as mooching patrol- 
man now and then). 

Such were the lines laid down by 
the United States Supreme Court and 
consistently followed ever since. 
From time to time, as already stated, 
there hds been some sentiment here 
and there to take a new business out 
of the private classification and put it 
into the public group. 

But there always have been the 
two distinct classifications, and there 
always will be unless we depart so 
far from our traditional democracy 
as to set up a corporate state similar 
to that now obtaining in Italy, where- 
by the government regulates every 
line of business just as completely as 
if every business were a public util- 
ity business. 

And what has all this to do with 
Washington, D. C., in this year of 
our Lord 1937? Simply this: Regu- 
lation is marching on. It is march- 
ing on not only into new industries, 
but to new phases within industries 
already regulated. Heretofore gov- 
ernment regulation has been con- 
fined more or less to the financial and 
rate side of industrial operation. 
Now it is extending into the province 
of labor, and that is what has admin- 
istration leaders in Washington puz- 
zled. 

The dilemma is not immediate, 
perhaps, but it is not far off. A seri- 
ous strike within a public utility in- 
dustry will bring it out into the open 
at any time. There was a scare a 
few days ago when a CIO union shut 
off industrial power in the Saginaw 
valley area in Michigan for a few 


hours. It was quickly hushed and 
settled. But the problem still re- 
mains, 


HE PROBLEM put bluntly is 

this: Has a public utility em- 
ploye the right to strike? Labor 
leaders will quickly jump and shout 
“yes,” if you ask them; and like as 
not they will comment upon the im- 
pertinence of such a question in this 
enlightened day and age. But seri- 
ously: Is there any legal difference 
in the risk that capital must take 
when it chooses to enter the field of 
public service and the risk of labor 
making the same choice of employ- 
ment? 

No one compels folks to work for 
public utility companies. They are 
at liberty to enter other fields of em- 
ployment, if they can get it—fields 
in which their right to strike is with- 
out question. 

Of course, under existing law, 
there is no question about the prevail- 


ing legal right of a public utility em- 
ploye to strike. The point of this 
discussion is that the Federal govern- 
ment may soon have to decide the 
very delicate question of whether 
that right should be restricted by 
statutory regulation in the future. 

Washington officialdom well knows 
that the American public, as distin- 
guished from the organized labor 
group, will not stand for wholesale 
strikes in the field of public service. 
Too much is at stake—public health 
and public safety. A 48-hour strike 
of all utility service in any large 
American city would just about 
wreck it. Outraged citizens would 
demand that labor settle its differ- 
ences by compulsory mediation. 

The few hours’ breakdown in 
power in New York City several 
weeks ago gives one a rough idea of 
what the situation would be. There 
was enough controversy over that in- 
cident—even though it was an un- 
foreseen accident. Think what a 
storm would result from such a situa- 
tion brought about by deliberate 
action. 


HE WHOLE subject is loaded 
with dynamite and the more in- 
telligent union labor leaders well 
know it. Without conceding in prin- 
ciple the right of public utility labor 
to strike, they have tried to prevent 
labor controversy in the public utility 
field from reaching the strike stage. 
But this only postpones the problem. 
Some day, sooner or later, official 
Washington will have to face the in- 
evitable trend in regulation. Capital 
invested in public service has already 
been restricted in the public interest. 
It is inescapable that a corresponding 
restriction, equally in the public in- 
terest, will have to be placed upon 
utility labor. 

The issue is not between capital 
and labor, as some union chiefs would 
have you believe, but between labor 
and the general public. It is the 
same controversy that was staged in 
1876 in Munn vy. Illinois—with a 
modern setting and a different cast. 

Ultimately the people will demand 
that their government (state or Fed- 
eral, according to jurisdictional limi- 
tations) take the same steps with re- 
spect to other types of public utility 
service that Congress took with re- 
spect to railroads when it set up the 
Railroad Mediation Board. That act 
was based upon the knowledge that 
strikes upon railroads are an intol- 
erable nuisance and should not be 
permitted. That act compels the par- 
ties in an industrial dispute to sit 
around a table and stay there until 
their differences are settled. 


A picturesque description of this 
growing importance of uninterrupted 
utility service in our everyday life is 
contained in the writings of a noted 
liberal author who has always been 
most outspoken in the cause of or- 
ganized labor—Stuart Chase. In his 
book, “Men and Machines,” he 
stated: 


An engineer once told me how some- 
thing in the order of 100 key men, 
operating in veins of water, power, 
gas, sewage disposal, milk supply, 
communication, could bring the life of 
a great city to an end—almost as 
nearly as though its every crevice had 
been soaked with poison gas. 

Even in rural areas with the grow- 
ing use of electric power, the telephone, 
gasoline, and imported foodstuffs, the 
factor of dependence on an unknown 
technology is very great. When a fuse 
blows out in my suburban home, we 
can neither see, cook, nor keep warm. 
If the current is shut off in the depth 
of winter, the house becomes uninhab- 
itable within a few hours. 

The machine has presented us with 
a central nervous system, protected 
with no spinal vertebrae, lying almost 
naked for the cutting. If for one rea- 
son or another, the severance is made, 
we face perhaps a terrifying, perhaps 
a mortal crisis. All previous cultures 
have got along with hardly any central 
nervous system at all; they could be 
destroyed only village by village, for 
each was largely self-sustaining. .. . 
You may object that no great disaster 
has ever overtaken a _ mechanical 
metropolis. With the exception of 
Tokyo, this is true. 

We must remember that the whole 
development is very recent, permitting 
no adequate historical testing-time as 
yet. Day by day the complexity, and 
hence the potential danger, accelerates; 
materials and structures ceaselessly 
and silently deteriorate. One may look 
for some very ugly happenings in the 
next ten years. 


PECIFICALLY, nothing has been 

done in the way of drafting anti- 
strike legislation for public utilities, 
and it is not likely to take a very 
obvious form when it first appears. 
More likely, the restriction will be 
sugar-coated in the form of a com- 
pulsory mediation law that will 
frown mostly in the direction of the 
employer. 

Furthermore, we probably cannot 
expect such a development until a 
nasty utility strike has stirred up 
public indignation. There are a few 
in Congress who realize the danger 
in not providing for such a situa- 
tion beforehand; but in addition to 
its proverbial tendency to inspect 
barn-door locks after the horses have 
departed, Congress for the most part 
is still afraid to say “boo” to labor. 

Sooner or later, however, this 
thing will come to pass and, when it 
does, a beautiful row will probably 
develop right here in Washington. 
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The public—and regulation — will 
win, of course, but not without a 
struggle. 

The presant anomalous situation, 


whereby public utility capital is 
restricted and public utility labor 
is not, creates too much danger 
to public interest to survive. Take 


for example situations where the 
claims of utility labor and the claims 
of utility ratepayers conflict. Such 
a case was before the South Carolina 
commission in re Broad River Power 
Co. (P.U.R. 1933C, 351). In that 
case the commission actually required 
an electric utility to lower its level 
of wages (so far as they: were 
chargeable to operating expenses) in 
order to permit rate reductions. 

Suppose the utility employes in 
that case didn’t like the wage reduc- 
tion and walked out. Where would 
that leave the company? And, more 
important, where would it leave the 
public? It is situations such as these 
that cause shadows to cloud the 
brows of administration leaders who 
are trying to steer this country’s la- 
bor relations policies clear of shoals 
and reefs of public opposition. 

The very thought of restricting la- 
bor in the public interest will enrage 
those labor leaders who insist that 
the claims of labor and public inter- 
est are identical. There will be cries 
of treason and what not; but do not 
be deceived—Old Man Regulation 
will catch up with Labor just as it 
caught up with Capital back in 1876. 

Labor is riding high these days in 
Washington. It is flushed with vic- 
tory, showered with political favors, 
and cocky as all get out; but some 
day regulation in the public interest 
will come. Labor will be saddled 
with responsibility and disciplined 
with restrictions. That day seems 
far off just now, but Old Man Regu- 
lation bides his time and hums the 
undertaker’s refrain: “You may lin- 
ger, linger, linger, but I’ll nail you in 
the end.” 


PEAKING of utility labor trou- 
bles, Washington will probably 
be host to the AFL-CIO union con- 
troversy, accusing Consolidated Edi- 
son employes in New York City. 
Telephone company executives should 
watch this case closely, for it is likely 
to be the test case in the important 
question of whether the Wagner La- 
bor Act applies to public utilities en- 
gaged entirely in local operation. 
The facts of this case are briefly 
as follows: Acting upon complaint by 
a CIO unit which was angered by the 
utility’s recognition of a rival AFL 
union, the regional director of the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
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cited the company to appear and an- 
swer on the merits of the complaint, 
which alleged the usual coercion of 
employes, etc. Instead, the Consoli- 
dated Edison asked for a preliminary 
hearing—to be shifted to the main 
NLRB headquarters at Washington 
—to determine the jurisdiction of 
the Federal agency to act upon the 
complaint at issue. 

The company claims that the Fed- 
eral (Wagner) Act does not apply to 
employes engaged in commerce which 
does not affect a national or inter- 
state market, but that, on the other 
hand, the Doyle-Neustein Act re- 
cently signed by Governor Lehman 
is expressly designed to exercise 
state control over such local labor 
relations. 

Thus, to avoid duality of jurisdic- 
tion between the New York labor re- 
lations board and the Federal NLRB, 
Consolidated Edison asked dismissal 


of the complaint. A special hearing 
on the jurisdictional issue thus raised 
will probably be held in Washington 
and the results thereof may possibly 
go to the United States Supreme 
Court for a test case applicable to all 
public utility industries. 

These “little Wagner” state acts 
will probably be found to be of more 
direct importance to public utilities 
than the Federal act itself. In addi- 
tion to the new statute in New York, 
four other states already have such 
laws: California, Nevada, Utah and 


Wisconsin. Similar legislation is 
also pending in Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. 


These acts establish the usual state 
labor relations board, require collec- 
tive bargaining, and generally follow 
the model of the present Wagner leg- 
islation. There will probably be 
more of them in other states. For 
regulation marches on! 
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"WHEN LINES ARE DOWN” 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


HIS is wash-day for our neighbor next door. 
"haa on her back porch an hour ago where she appeared to be tak- 
ing an inventory of the weather prospects. 
satisfied, although there was a stiff breeze and the sky was spotty 
Later, she came out of the house with a clothes line 
which she strung from post to post across her roomy backyard. 

When I looked out a few minutes ago, she had her washing all 
It represented a good morning’s work. 
than work and tired muscles: fresh clean clothing for her family, bed 
linen and table cloths, all flapping and snapping in the wind. 


“That must be a strong line to stand the weight of those wet 
clothes lashing back and forth in the wind,” I thought to myself. “I 
hope she will not have additional labor added to her morning’s work 
Then I wondered how she would take it if 
such a thing happened. How would I take it? 
it? How would most anyone take it? 


Most of us would not take it as the woman did in the following 


A young minister, passing the home of one of his parishioners, 
saw her standing by a broken line of newly-washed clothes which lay 
She was tired and it meant that she must gather them 
up and wash them all over again. 
ing nor complaining. She was singing the doxology. 


“Madam, are you singing because your clothes are in the dust?” 

“T am singing while they are in the dust,” she replied. 

What did the pioneers of our telephone industry do when the 
storms and bad weather draped the ground with telephone lines? 

This is the answer: We would not have our fine up-to-the-second 
telephone system today if those who pioneered it had not believed 
that the blessing of uninterrupted telephone communication would 
some day be possible for “all creatures here below.” 
When you believe in a thing with all your heart, you can 
sing the doxology while it lies in the dust of discouragement. 


I saw her come 


Apparently, she was 


It represented more 


How would you take 


But she was not groaning, weep- 
Her pastor 























Mathematics For Telephone Engineers 


By H. H. HARRISON, M. Eng., M.I.E.E. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE, PART VIL, goes into the subject 
of the integral calculus. This mathematics series, 
begun May 30, 1936, with one article published 
monthly since that date, was especially prepared for 
engineers handling alternating current problems 


NTEGRATION is the reverse of dif- 
| ferentiation; dy/dx is given and it 


is required to find y. If y = x’, 
dy/dx = n.x™. Is y = x"? 
If y = x® + ¢, dy/dx is still n.x"’, 


since the differential coefficient is zero. 
Therefore, it is only possible to say that 
if dy/dx — n.x™1, y — x" + ¢, c being 


a constant. Generally, information is 





¥= 2’ 





~—_— X, ——_———__> 


























Fig. 101. Relation Between the Area of a 
Curve and the Ordinate of its Integral. 
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available by which the value of the 
constant can be determined. In most 
cases dy/dx is not stated in the con- 
venient form of n.x"" but as x® or z.x". 


Now if dy/dx — x", y = k.x"+' + ¢, 
and k must be equal to 1/(n+1), for if 
y = 1/(n+1) ~ x"+1, dy/dx — (n+1) 
(n+1) x x* = =x*. 


In dealing with powers of x, the rule 
for integrating the expression is: In- 
crease the power of x by 1 and divide 
by the increased power, adding the un- 
determined constant. 


Let y = ax" + ¢, 
dy/dx — a.nx"". Thus the multi- 
plying constant, a, appears in the 


integration of a.nx™". 
Example: dy/dx — 4x2, 
y = (4/3)x3 + ¢, 
by the foregoing rule. 
Let dy/dx — 4Vx = 4x!/2 
Now x!/2 must result from differen- 
tiating x‘1+1/2); that is, x*/2. There- 
fore, applying the rule, 
y=4 x 1/(3/2) x x3/2 +c 


2 


= (4 x 2)/3 x« x8/2 + ¢. 


Differentiating this last expression, 


dy/dx — 4x!/2, which proves the correct- 
ness of the result. 

The result of performing the integra- 
tion can always be checked by differen- 
tiation when the original expression 
should be obtained. Examples: Find y 
for the following values of dy/dx: 

1. dy/dx — 3x2, 

2. dy/dx — 3x3, 


y 
y= 
3. Gy/dx — 2/x?— 2x-2, y — (—2/x)+¢. 
4. dy/dx — 4x-"/2’, y — 8x‘!1/2 + ¢. 
) 


dy/dx — (4/3)x", y 
= 4/8 (n +1) x x"+1+4+ ¢. 


6. dy/dx — 1/2x? — (1/2)x-3,y 
= —(1/4x?) + ¢. 

7. dy/dx—8, y — 8x +c. 

8. dy/dx — Wx — x!1/3, y 
— (1/(4/3)) x x4/s 
= (3 4)x4/s + C, 

9. dy/dx —1/(Wx) = x-!/4, 
y=1/(3/4) x x#/3 + ¢. 

10. dy/dx — 3x2 + 3x, 
y = x3 + (3/2)x? +c. 

11. dy/dx — (2/x2) + 3 = 2x-? + 
Y¥= (2/3x%) + 3x + ¢. 

















= Ax 
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Fig. 102. Method of Obtaining Area of 
Curve by Strip-Summation. 


If the expression is the result of a 
second differentiation, the integrated 
equation will contain two constants. 


Example: Let d2y/dx? — 3x + 2. 

Let z — dy/dx, then d2y/dx2 — dz/dx 
= 3x + 2. 

Therefore, z — (3/2)x2? + 2x + a, 
where a is any constant and dy/dx 
— (3/2)x2 + 2x + a, from which, 

y — x*/2 + x? + ax + b, where b is 


any constant. 


Examples: 


1. d?y/dx2 — f”(x) = 4x? 
f’ (x) = (4/3)x® + ax°®. 
Therefore y — (1/3)x4 + ax + bx? 


— (1/3)x+ + ax + b 
2. £"(x) = 4x 
f’ (x) —=—2x-2+ a 
f(x) = y => —(2/x) + ax + b. 
3. f”"(x) —-6—6 x (x®) 
f’(x) —=6x+a 


y — 3x? + ax + b. 
4. f”"(x) = (8x/4) + 5 
f’'(x) = (38x2/8) + bx +a 
f(x) = (x3/8) + (5/2)x2 + ax + b 
5. £"(x) — 3/4x4 — (3/4)x-4 
f’ (x) = (1/4)x% +a 
f(x) — (1/8)x-2+ ax + b 
= 1/(8x?) + ax + b. 
6. f"(x) = Vx = x!/2 
f’ (x) = 1/(3/2).x3/2 
= (2 /3)x3/2 + a. 
f(x) — (2/8)/€5/2) x5/2 + ax + 
= (4/15).x.5/2 + ax + b. 
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f"(x) = 4x—5 


f’(x) — 2x2 — 5x +a 
f(x) = (2/3)x3 — (5/2)x2+ ax + b. 
S. £"(x) = 3x3 — 4x + 1 
f’(x) — (3/4)x4 2x2+x-+a 
f(x) = (3/20)x5 (2/3)x3 + x2/2 
+ ax + b. 
fhe constant can readily be obtained 
in certain cases. Thus let dy/dx — 4x 
and y = 10. When x — 2, then 
y = 2x? +c. When x — 2, 2x2 — 8; 
therefore 
10 = 8 + cand c — 10 8 — 2 and 


y = 2x2 + 2. 

It is thus only necessary to know the 
value of y for one corresponding value 
of x to be able to evaluate the numerical 
value of the constant c. 

So far the process of integration has 
been considered as one of anti-differen- 
tiation. That is, having been given an 
expression which is known to result 
from the process of differentiation, the 
primitive or original function has been 
derived from known facts which have 
been established in connection with dif- 
ferentiation. There is, however, another 
way of regarding integration, and that 
is aS a process of summation. 

The lower curve of Fig. 101 is a graph 
of the function y — x2. The ordinates 
erected at x, and x,, together with the 
curve intercepted by these, mark off an 
area, A. The increment of this area AA 
corresponding to an increase A x in x, 
is represented by the all-black strip. 

.A = x2. A x; therefore 

A A/A x = x2 and when A A, A x>0O, 

A A/A X = X? exactly. 

Now x*® is a function of x whose 
derivative f’ (x) is 3x2, and multiprying 
x* by 1/3, then 1/3.x° is a function of x 
whose differential coefficient is x2. 


Therefore, 

Bom Se. CRO} Ge tine cds cans (1) 
Now A — O when x — x,; therefore 

O = 1/3(x,)? +C 

and C = —1/3(x,)8 
Therefore A — 1/3(x,)3 — 1/3(x,)*..(2) 

(1) is said to be the indefinite integral 
because C is any constant, but in (2) C 
has been determined and this equation 
has, therefore, become definite. 

The number of linear units in any 
ordinate of the upper curve is equal to 
the number of square units in the lowe! 
curve, as has been proved in the previ- 
ous section; that is: If the ordinate at 
x, of the upper curve y — 1/3(x)? rep- 
resents n linear units, then the area of 
the lower curve from O to the ordinate 
at x, is n square units. 

If the area is divided into narrow 
strips (Fig. 102) the widths of which are 
equal increments A x of x, starting at 
x, and extending to any value X, the 
width of any strip is A x and its height 
x2, where x is the distance of the strip 
from the origin O. The area of the curve 
between the limits x, and x, is the sum 
of the areas of all the strips y.A x; and 
this approaches more and more to the 
true value A as the number of strips be- 
come greater and greater, i.e., as A x is 
made smaller and smaller. 

This will be clear from Fig. 103-A 
where it can be seen that the sum of the 
areas of the three strips into which the 
curve is divided, fall short of the true 
area of the curve by the amount of the 
three black triangles. These are on a 
common base A x and their sum is given 
by the triangle ABC at the side of the 
figure. 

In Fig. 
divided into twice the number of strips. 


103-B the curve has been 
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Fig. 104. Strip-Summation of Area of Curve 
y 2x. 


\x is halved and the area of the de 
ficiency triangle, abc, is halved also 
since, although its height is the same as 
before, its base is half that of triangle 
ABC. 

Referring to equation (2), since the 
area A is the sum of a number of ele- 
mentary areas y.dx, then the instruc- 
tion to find the area of a curve y — f(x) 
between the limits x — 3 and x — 1 can 
be written 
y.dax 
= 1 
a shorthand symbol which can be trans- 
lated: “Find the area of the curve y — 
f(x) between the limits x — 3 and x — 1. 
The Greek letter = — sigma is the in- 
struction to sum the elementary strips 
y.dx between the specified limits. A 
more usual symbol is the long s, 
when the instruction above would be 
written: 


< 


~ 


eox—3 
y.dx 

x=1 
As a check on all this, take a simple 
area that can readily be calculated 
(Fig. 104), which represents the curve 


y = 2x, and find the area ABCD. 

The area OCD — (16 x 32)/2 
— 256 square units. 

The area OAB — (12 X 6)/2 


— 36 square units. 
Therefore, the area OCD-OAB 
= area ABCD 
=— 256 36 — 220 square units. 








Now divide the area ABCD into 10 
strips, each having a width of 1 unit. 
The total area will then be, 

1» (12+ 14 + 16...+30) square units. 

The expression in brackets is an arith- 
metical progression in which each term 
differs by 2 from that preceding it. 
There are 10 terms and if they are 
grouped in pairs, the first and the last, 
the second and the last-but-one and so 
on, the following is obtained: 

(12+ 30) + (14+ 28) + (16+ 26) + 
(18 + 24) + (20+ 22) 

Each pair adds up to 42 and there are 
five pairs, so that the sum of the lengths 
of the strips will be 5 ~ 42 — 210. Mul- 
tiplying this by 1, the width of each 
strip, the result is 210 square units. This 


Therefore S = (20/2) x (12+31) = 
430, which multiplied by 0.5, the new 
strip width, — 215 square units, a defect 
of 5 square units from the true result. 

Now let the area be divided into 160 
strips. The width of each will be 0.1 
linear unit. d the common difference is 
now 2/10 — 0.2. 1—a-+ (n—1)d=— 
12 + 99 x 0.2 — 31.8; therefore 

S = (12 + 31.8)/2 ~ 100 — 2190 
which multiplied by 0.1, the width of the 
strips, gives 219 square units, a deficit 
of only one square unit from the true 
value of 220 square units. 

It is evident then, that as dx becomes 
less and less and ——> O, A — 220 square 
units. The curve y — 2x results from dif- 
ferentiating y — x’, the latter being the 
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Fig. 105. Various Meth- 
ods of Obtaining the Area 
of a Circle by Integration. 

















is less than the true result by 10 square 
units. 

Now referring to the expression for 
the summation of the lengths of the 
strips, it will be seen that the expres- 
sions in pairs are equal to one another 
and also equal to the first and last terms 
as a consequence. In the series under 
consideration, the number of terms n is 
10. Calling a the first and 7 the last term, 
then 5 x (a + 1) is equal to (n/2) 
(a+), and this is the general expres- 
sion for the summation of an arithmeti- 
cal progression. It does not matter if n 
Thus, 

let n — 7,a — 3, and/? — 15. 
The series is 3+5+7+9+4114+13+15 
and the pairs are 

(8+15)+(5+13) + (7+11)+9....(A) 

The remaining term, 9, is half the sum 
of (a+) or 18/2. The total of (A) is 
thus 3.5(18) — 68. 

The middle term of an arithmetical 
progression is always half the sum of 
(a+1). 

Returning to Fig. 104, let the number 
of strips be doubled. n — 20,a — 12 as 
before but the difference, d, between 
adjacent strips is now 1 instead of 2. 
The last term will, therefore, be 7 — a + 
(n—1) d = 12 + (20—1) x 1 = 31. 


12 


is odd or even. 


integral of the former. Taking the 
ordinates of y — x2 at x — 6 and x — 16, 
and 256 respectively, the differ- 
ence between these is 220. Also atx — 
16 the ordinate of the curve y — x2 
is 256, and this is the number of square 
units in triangle OCD of Fig. 104. 

The process just described may be 
used to prove the formula for the area 
of the circle of radius r. Referring to 
Fig. 105-A, the shaded annulus of breadth 
Ar and radius r may be considered as 
one of a number which go to make up 
the whole area A of the circle. A will, 
therefore, be the integral of all such 


y=3 


annuli from the center where r — O to 
the circumference where r — R. 
dA = 2nr.dr; therefore, 
r=R 
A.dA = 2nrr.dr 
r=-oO 
r=R 
= 2n r.dr 
r=O 
The integral of r.dr is 1/2(r2) and 
r=R 
A = 2n|1/2 (r2) 
r=0O 
= 29[1/2 (R2 — 1/2(02)] 
= 7R2 





An alternative method is to split the 
circle up into elementary triangles (Fig, 
105-B). 

The area of such a triangle is 

1/2(r2).A@ 

The area of a quadrant composed of 
such triangles will be: 


06 = 7/2 
1/2 r?2.d6 
e=0 
e= 2/2 
= r2/2 de 
e=—O0O 


= (12/2) (x/3 —O) = r2n/4 
Four times this, or wr2, is the area of 
the whole circle. 
Yet another method is to split a quad. 
rant into vertical strips, Fig. 105-C. 
The area of a strip is dA — V1— x2. dx. 


Expanding V1— x2 — (1 — x?)!1/2 by the 
binomial theorem, 
adA/dx = (1—x2)1/2 — 1 —0.5 x2 


— 0.125 x+ — 0.0625 xs— 
Now, if dA/dx — b + ex + dx? 

GPS ciscanscveses idee sesswens (2) 
A—a-+t bx + cx2/2 + dx3/3 + ....(3) 

Comparing (1) and (2) term by term, 

b=1,c—0,d0.5,e — O, f — 0.125 

and so on. 

Therefore A — a + x — (0.5x3)/3 

ome EQREOO PID = ccavewssesereaere 

a being the integration constant. 

If r is considered to rotate from the 
position where its angle 6 with respect 
to x is 2/2 to the position where 6 — O, 
then, 

When 6 = 7/2, A = Oand x = O. 
Therefore O — a + O—O— O—O...... 

i.e., a = O. 

The area of the quadrant when x —r 
=1 is: 

A= 1— 0.5/3 —0.125/5 — ........ 

This series converges rather slowly 
but, if sufficient terms are taken, it 
tends to 0.7854 or 2/4 which is the num- 
ber of square units in the quadrant of a 
circle of unit radius. Four times this 
or 7 is the number of square units in the 
complete circle. 

(To be continued) 


. oe 
Time-of-Day Service 
of Michigan Bell 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. re- 
cently established a 24-hour time-of- 
day service in all of its exchanges 
throughout the state. This is said to be 
in line with the company’s policy of 
broadening and extending its service. 
The company’s engineers anticipate that 
thre will be an average of some 130,000 
calls for the time of day. 

In Detroit and Grand Rapids, where 
the service has been supplied in the 
past, it has been found that the busiest 
hour for time calls is between seven and 
eight o’clock in the morning, and that 
that hour Monday morning usually is 
the heaviest of the week. 
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Two-Day Meeting Held of 


Pennsylvania Telephone People 


SADDENED BY THE DEATH of its beloved president, 
H. E. Bradley, the Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association held its annual convention last 
week in Harrisburg to carry out the program carefully 
arranged by its late leader and to advance the 
interests of telephony in that state. Program shortened 


HE ANNUAL convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Tele- 
phone & Traffic Association, 
scheduled to be held on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, May 20, 21 and 
22, with the program arranged ac- 
cordingly, was, on account of the sud- 
den and untimely death of President 
H. E. Bradley, restricted to the first 
two days, the banquet and certain 
features having been eliminated. 

Mr. Bradley’s funeral, held three 
days before the beginning of the con- 
vention, brought many telephone men 
to Harrisburg from Pennsylvania, as 
well as from various adjoining states, 
some of whom were compelled to re- 
turn home after the funeral and did 
not attend the convention. Never- 
theless, the attendance nearly 
reached that of previous years, 200 
delegates being registered at the con- 
vention desk. John H. Wright, vice- 
president of the association, pre- 
sided at the convention sessions. 

Mr. Wright paid a tribute to the 
association’s departed leader, and 
then read the annual address com- 
pleted by Mr. Bradley the day previ- 
ous to his death. 

“The members of this association 
gather this afternoon with sad 
hearts for our 17th annual conven- 
tion,” said Mr. Wright. “Our be- 
loved leader, Harold Erskine Bradley, 
had, with his characteristic energy 
and marked executive ability, made 
complete arrangements for this con- 
vention, and the success of your ses- 
sions will be due to the thorough 
preparations made by your departed 
leader. 

“Harold Erskine Bradley has 
passed from this earthly stage, but 
his spirit lives with us today... . 

“His service to the telephone in- 
dustry of the state and nation has 
been of rare distinction. It was 
marked by a devotion to the best in- 
terests of the industry that deserved, 
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JOHN H. WRIGHT, President-Elect 


of the Pennsylvania Association, 

Presided at all Convention Sessions 

and Read the Annual Address of the 
Late President H. E. Bradley. 


and will ever command, the grateful 
memory of his associates. 

“His private life was characterized 
by a simplicity of virtue that won for 
him a place in the affection of all 
those who knew him. In public and 
in private life he set a shining exam- 
ple, and his death will be mourned 
throughout the industry.” 

Following this tribute, the chair- 
man read the annual report which 
Mr. Bradley had prepared. In part 
this read: 


President Bradley's 
Last Annual Report 


“*The time having arrived for the 
hearing on President’s Bill No. 1, 
the committee will please come to 
order. We will first hear from the 
proponents of the measure, who will 
be allotted 30 minutes each. The op- 
ponents will be heard later if time 
permits. That is a _ phraseology 


which I have heard so often during 
the past four months, when attending 
Senate and House committee hear- 
ings, that I could think of no more 
fitting way to begin my report. 

In the present case, the bill re- 
ferred to is the president’s annual 
report of the activities of your asso- 
ciation for the past year. So far as 
I know I am the only proponent of 
the measure, and I can assure you 
there will be no time for the hearing 
of any opponents. 

During the past year our work has, 
as heretofore, taken us into every 
department of state government, 
more especially the public service 
commission. For the past six months 
or more, the engineering bureau, for 
some unknown reason, has been con- 
centrating on telephone companies’ 
tariffs. 

Questionnaires were sent out ask- 
ing for information regarding spe- 
cial rates to stockholders, employes 
and municipalities. Later, letters 
were sent to companies suggesting 
that supplements be filed to cover 
these special rates. 

While these letters were not man- 
datory orders, several of our compa- 
nies accepted them as such and filed 
supplements. This action resulted in 
a suspension of the tariffs, and a gen- 
eral order was issued against all com- 
panies, by the commission, under 
date of March 30. 

On March 31, House bill 850, 
known as the ‘Public Service Com- 
mission ripper bill,’ was signed by 
the governor and became Act 43. 
With the signing of this bill the pub- 
lic service commission went out of 
existence and the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Utility Commission was born... . 

During the present session 16 bills 
were introduced which vitally af- 
fected our industry. From time to 
time we have kept you advised, 
through our bulletins and special 
letters, as to their progress. 

A total of 3,637 bills were intro- 
duced, 2,312 in the House and 1,325 
in the Senate—227 have been passed, 
170 signed, one vetoed, and 56 on the 
governor’s desk. As the governor 
does not consider that his program 
has been entirely completed, we may 
look forward to another special ses- 
sion in the fall. 
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In August of last year we com- 
pleted our ‘Telephone Map of Penn- 
sylvania’ and it was ready for dis- 
tribution in September. We had pre- 
pared this map for the benefit of the 
telephone companies in Pennsylvania, 
but much to our surprise requests 
immediately began pouring in from 
all over the country, and from every 
different type of business and profes- 
sion that could be connected with the 
industry. 

Our map has gone into 37 states 
and, besides Independent and Bell 
telephone companies, to manufactur- 
ers, engineers, brokers, lawyers, 
banks, trust companies, magazines, 
newspapers, accountants and to state 
and Federal commissioners and offi- 
cials. Many Pennsylvania companies 
have purchased additional copies 
which they have presented to their 
local banks and more important sub- 
scribers. 

Naturally we made it a point to 
see that every one of our public util- 
ity commissioners and every bureau 
chief, as well as the heads of all state 
departments, received a copy. Many 
requests for additional copies for spe- 
cial purposes have been received from 
bureau chiefs, and they have been 
made a part of the record in several 
commission cases. 

After the present legislative ses- 
sion was well under way and several 
harmful bills had been introduced, it 
was decided to send a copy of our 
map to each senator and representa- 
tive. Feeling that the colored map 
was too large and cumbersome, we 
had a black and white cut made, 842 
ins. by 11 ins. or letter size. When 
reduced to this size we found it 
rather hard to read and it was sug- 
gested that we enclose a reading 
glass. 

On March 8 we addressed to each 
member of the legislature a letter 
outlining the telephone situation in 
Pennsylvania, listing the tax prob- 
lems of the companies and protesting 
certain bills under consideration. En- 
closed with the letter was the map 
and reading glass. Up to the pres- 
ent time we have received nearly a 
hundred replies from senators and 
representatives, thanking us for the 
information, map and glass. 

In nearly every case these letters 
express surprise at the number of 
Independent companies, the extent of 
the territory which they operate and 
pledging serious consideration of leg- 
islation affecting the industry. In 
only one case did the recipient feel 
constrained to return the glass, as it 
might be considered inconsistent 
with his position as a public servant. 

Many of our companies have ex- 
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pressed a desire to have a supply of 
these small maps for distribution to 
their subscribers or stockholders. 
Samples and prices may be found at 
the registration desk. 

It is my belief that the preparation 
and distribution of this map was the 
outstanding achievement of your as- 
sociation during the past year; cer- 
tainly it has created more comment 
than any other single action. 

Another matter which still remains 
one of serious concern to our smaller 





G. S. HERBERT, Harrisburg, Elect- 

ed Vice-President of the Pennsyl- 

vania Association, Is Vice-President 

and General Manager of the United 
Telephone Co. 


companies and rural lines is that of 
rural electrification. ... 

This extensive development of elec- 
tric distribution means trouble for 
the telephone companies, especially 
where grounded service is still in use. 
When we consider the financial con- 
dition of most of these rural compa- 
nies, the cost of rebuilding their lines 
will be out of the question, which 
leaves them but one of two alterna- 
tives: to go out of business, or sell 
their property to the highest bidder. 

The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has stated that anticipated 
damage to telephone lines, due to the 
building and operation of these 
power lines, should be considered as 
a part of the cost of the project and 
should be made a part of the loan re- 
quested. This means that the tele- 
phone people must be alert to any 
unusual activities in their territory, 
and ready to protect their interests. 

Every rumor of anticipated action 
relative to rural electrification should 
be investigated. It is a peculiar fact 
that in many cases the people back 
of these REA projects are the same 
people interested in the local tele- 





phone property, in which they have 
their own money invested. They bor- 
row from the government to ruin 
their own investment. 

The question of interference with 
telephone service by REA projects 
was discussed with the former pub- 
lic service commission. While the 
commissioners were doubtful of their 
authority in such cases, it was sug- 
gested that a formal complaint be 
made for the purpose of determining 
the matter. All such projects are 
now operating without a certificate 
of public convenience. 

No discussion has been had with 
the new Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission on this subject, but one 
will be arranged for in the near fu- 
ture. At that time certain sugges- 
tions will be made for a closer co- 
operation between the REA and state 
commission. 

It would seem logical that the state 
commission should have advance in- 
formation of such projects. If, when 
a loan is applied for, the REA would 
notify the state commission, the state 
commission could in turn notify your 
other utilities in the territory to be 
developed and a basis for cooperation 
arrived at. Such a plan would be of 
advantage to all parties concerned 
and would result in a saving of much 
time and expense. 

While this is only the 17th annual 
meeting of your association under its 
present name, it ends the 35th year 
of your toll clearing department. 
During those 35 years we have han- 
dled several millions of dollars in toll 
clearings. This work is under the 
direct supervision of your secretary; 
and the accuracy and promptness 
with which your reports reach you, 
is evidence of the efficient manner 
in which the general office routine is 
handled. 

Toll clearings have always been 
considered one of our most accurate 
business barometers. We are glad to 
say that our prediction of last year— 
for an increase in toll clearings—has 
been fulfilled. Our totals for the year 
1936 were the highest since 1930, and 
we are anticipating another year of 
gradual increase. 

The year marked a rise from 73 
in January, 1936, to 84.6 in Janu- 
ary, 1937, an increase of 11.6 or but 
15.4 below normal. Since January 
this has been lowered, due to indus- 
trial unrest. 

This industrial unrest, when con- 
sidered from a standpoint of dol- 
lars and cents, is appalling. In five 
months this country has suffered 
1,264 strikes, principally of the sit- 
down type, affecting 613,056 em- 
ployes and resulting in a loss of 11,- 
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“Such an attractive telephone | 
It harmonizes perfectly with 
any background ....” 








The Type 34A3 self-contained desk Monophone 
is available not only in lustrous black, but 
also in a variety of attractive art shades, with 
gold or chromium-plated fittings. 


Satisfying everybody is one of the telephone manager's most difficult problems. In the selec- 
tion of telephones particularly, he must take care to get rugged, sturdy instruments, yet ones 
which in appearance and attractive, modern lines will please his most fastidious subscribers. 


That's one of the outstanding advantages of Monophones. These smart, modish telephones 
fit perfectly into the most luxuriously furnished homes and smartly appointed offices. Yet they 
are the sturdiest, strongest-built instruments on the market today, and are unequalled in their 
capacity to deliver high-grade, trouble-free performance year after year without attention. Plan 
now to join the rapidly-growing army of telephone companies which have standardized on the 


Monophone for all future installations. 
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485,156 man days of labor. In the 
automobile industry the employes loss 
in wages amounted to over $70,- 
000,000 and to the manufacturers 
over $200,000,000. 

I refer to these disturbances 
merely because they have a direct 
bearing upon our industry. Every 
large industrial corporation is a sub- 
scriber. to telephone service and a 
large user of toll service; when 
plants close down, toll service is cur- 
tailed and our revenues suffer. It is 
impossible to define the far-reaching 
effect of such disturbances. 

With the increase in toll service 
there has also been a substantial in- 
crease in subscribers’ stations. The 
217 operating companies and the 111 
rural lines connecting directly with 
them report net gains for the year of 
more than 6,000 stations, which 
brings the number of stations oper- 
ated by Independent companies to 
248,357. The Bell company of Penn- 
sylvania had a net gain in 1936 of 
63,337 stations, bringing its total 
for Pennsylvania up to 1,134,778. 

At the end of 1936 there were 18,- 
280,736 telephones in the United 
States, of which 14,450,000 were Bell 
and 3,830,736 Independent; 7.6 per 
cent of all the telephones in the 
United States are in Pennsylvania 
and 6.5 per cent of all Independent 
telephones are in Pennsylvania. 

In spite of the industrial and po- 
litical unrest under which all busi- 
ness is struggling today, we believe 
that we may look forward to a con- 
tinuation of this upward trend in our 
industry. It can be maintained, it 
can be increased, but only if we con- 
tinue to go after the business. It 
means a little harder, steadier plug- 
ging all along the line. 

In the face of a rising market, 
with more rigid regulation as to la- 
bor and operations and with in- 
creased taxation, the high operating 
standards set by the telephone in- 
dustry must go on.” 


Speakers Discuss 
Variety of Topics 


The program was replete with 
many talented speakers including 
Louis Pitcher, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association of Chi- 
cago; Chairman Dennis J. Driscoll 
of the newly-created Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission; Alfred L. 
Geiger, general attorney of the 
United States Telephone Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert Hall 
Craig, consulting engineer of Harris- 
burg, and others. 

Mr. Pitcher gave a resume of the 
activities of the National association 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 2 and 3. 

Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Edmonds, June 
25 and 26. 

Associated Municipal Signal 
Services, Elizabeth-Carteret Hotel, 
Elizabeth, N. J., June 28, 29 and 
30. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
September 22 and 23. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 
14. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 12, 13, 14 and 15. 











during the past year and an outline 
of its proposed activities for the com- 
ing year. He spoke extemporaneous- 
ly and TELEPHONY was unable to get 
his talk in full or any extracts from 
his remarks. 

Mr. Driscoll discussed the pending 
Pennsylvania public utility measure 
about to be passed by the state legis- 
lature. He told the convention that 
none of the companies had anything 
to fear from the commission as long 
as their representatives were fair 
and upright in their dealings with 
the public and with the commission; 
that it is not the purpose of the com- 
mission to do things detrimental to 
the interests of the utilities but, on 
the other hand, to assist the utilities 
in every way possible when they are 
fully complying with the law. 

The new act about to be passed 
after a prolonged discussion on the 
part of the legislatures, he said, was 
thought to be a fair and just measure 
giving the commission ample power 
to regulate the utilities and the utili- 
ties ample provision to apply to the 
commission if a decision seems un- 
fair or unjust. 

Mr. Geiger discussed at consider- 
able length present and contemplated 
Federal measures affecting the tele- 
phone industry and warned the con- 
vention that the industry must expect 
high taxes and more strict regula- 
tion, for that seemed to be the trend 
not only in Washington but in many 
states throughout the Union. 

He said that he had read the pro- 
posed Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Act and that it was the most drastic 
and far-reaching of any utility law 


on the statute books of any of the 
states in the Union. 

Mr. Craig also discussed public 
utility measures, particularly the 
pending public utility measure in 
Pennsylvania, and read a most com- 
prehensive study of the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Act which he said was 
generally agreed at the state capital 
would become a law within the next 
two weeks. He summarized many of 
the radical changes in this measure 
over the present law. 

At its concluding session the con- 
vention elected John H. Wright of 
Jamestown, N. Y., to the office of 
president of the association, succeed- 
ing the late Mr. Bradley. Mr. Wright 
operates a number of telephone com- 
panies in Pennsylvania, and has been 
for a number of years senior vice- 
president of the association. 

G. S. Herbert, vice-president of the 
United Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected to the board of di- 
rectors and to the office of vice-presi- 
dent made vacant by Mr. Wright’s 
elevation to the presidency. 

The matter of conflicting dates for 
state associations was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the convention. In line 
with the efforts of the National asso- 
ciation to work out dates for the vari- 
ous state associations which would 
not conflict with one another, the 
dates suggested by the National asso- 
ciation for the year 1938 were ap- 
proved — Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, June 2, 3 and 4. 


Resseements Made On 


Indiana Properties 

Assessments on three major utilities 
operating in Indiana have been an- 
nounced by the Indiana Board of Tax 
Commissioners. Property of the Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone Co. was assessed 
at $38,250,535, including all local as- 
sessents. Last year the amount was 
$34,936,242. Personal property valua- 
tion in this county was set at $14,123,- 
795. The company operates in 84 of 
the 92 counties of the state. Included 
in the local appraisals are the main 
exchange and office building valued at 
$1,940,870 and the Irvington building 
appraised at $81,200. 

Approximately 10.2 per cent of the 
company’s gross revenue was paid in 
taxes in 1936, according to company 
estimates. Total assets, reported by the 
utility, are valued at $51,769,027. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as- 
sessment was $5,255,755, an increase of 
$115,000. It operates in Lake, Newton 
and Porter counties in Indiana. 

Assessment of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. property totaled 
$21,555,735, whereas last year the 
amount was $19,607,411. 
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Here and There In the Field 


New Automatic Office 
In Lincoln, Neb. 


The new automatic exchange of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
located at Forty-eighth and South 


streets, Lincoln, Neb., was cut over at 
February 28, with unusual 
The exchange takes over 


midnight, 
ceremonies. 





the service burden of a manual ex- 
change located in the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist college suburb, formerly known 
as College View, as well as that of a 
considerable section of the city sur- 
rounding the South street site. 

A new exchange building was erected, 
switches and cable of the latest type 
installed and automatic type of switch- 
ing substituted for manual. A quarter- 
million dollars were expended in the 
construction and equipment. 

The switchover from manual to dial 
makes Lincoln one of the few cities in 
the country where telephone service is 
now wholly automatic, says General 
Manager J. H. Agee. 

That Lincoln is thus placed in the 
select circle is due to the foresight of 
a group of Lincoln men, headed by 
Frank H. Woods, who entered the 
telephone field as an Independent com- 
pany in 1904. That was when the 
Strowger automatic was in its infancy, 
and the trial period not then ended. 
The company installed 2,500 lines at the 
beginning, and since then a 
growth has been recorded. 

The Lincoln company increased in 
service importance, and in 1912 the 
city field was given over to it by the 
Bell company. Half a dozen suburbs, 
most of them incorporated, had manual 
exchanges when the company thus ob- 
tained control of the territory, and as 
growth and occasion warranted the 
automatic service was extended. In 
time all the suburbs voted themselves 
into the city, which now has a popula- 
tion of 90,000. 

An intensive study of possibilities 
of future growth, made in 1921 and kept 


steady 


up and checked upon ever since, re- 
sulted in a long range program that 
had for its central object the locating 
ef future service exchanges. In 1923 
a new exchange was built at University 
Place, population 5,000, the manual ex- 
change being abandoned. All subscrib- 
ers in University Place, Bethany and 
northeast 


Lincoln were given “M” 
Attractive New Ex. 
change Building 


Erected in a Suburb 


of Lincoln, Neb. 


service from this exchange, and eight 
years later the manual exchange at 
Havelock, Burlington shop town, ad- 
joining, was abandoned and _ service 
lines tied to the University Place ex- 
change. In the meantime increasing 
business in Lincoln necessitated the 
building of an “F” service exchange in 
southeast Lincoln. 

Uncertain business conditions delayed 
for the last five years the reconstruc- 
tion of the College View exchange, but 
as now relocated it will serve the last 
suburb that has been without automatic 
service and cover the fastest growing 
section of the city, the southeast. Ap- 
proximately 1,400 lines will operate 
from the new exchange. 

In accordance with newer dial prac- 
tices the letter initial is dropped, and 
the figure “4” substituted. Several 
technical reasons are given, but the 
chief practical reason for the change is 


* nT inna 


Ut: 4 Laer mae 


4 q q wil 
« 


that the letter “H” would otherwise be 
used, being in the “4” position on the 
dial, and in giving numbers confusion 
would result. “H” sounds like eight. 

Fifteen hundred subscribers are 
served from the College View exchange, 
700 being party line patrons. Supple- 
mentary directories had been issued 
and delivered to all subscribers for 
pasting in at a designated place in their 
old books, in advance of the cutover. 

Company officials say that the instal- 
lation of the new automatic exchange 
is another step in a comprehensive plan 
which will keep the company abreast of 
the telephone needs of the section. 
Creation of a wholly unified telephone 
system binding together all sections of 
greater Lincoln is expected to break 
down all suburban barriers that were 
left over before consolidation was 
effected into one large city. 

vv 

Clever Cartoons 


Promote Yellow Pages 
There’s as much fun in the yellow 
pages of the Denver (Colo.) telephone 
directory as in the Sunday comic sec- 
tion of a city newspaper! 

Once a subscriber has spotted a single 
cartoon he is tempted to settle down to 
an hour of enjoyment, browsing through 
the pages. That’s O.K. with the Moun- 
tain States Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
He can’t browse through without ab- 
sorbing much that he is supposed to 
absorb. If he doesn’t come across some 
particular service he wishes to use, he 
will, at least, become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the yellow pages and 
their use as a ready reference business 
directory. 

The cartoons are of various sizes, and 
cover a myriad of subjects. Most com- 
mon are small cartoons, single column 
by 2% inches; and large cartoons, two 





View of Dial Equipment Installed by the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Suburban 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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columns by five inches. Occasionally 
there is a single column, full page 
sketch. 

The small sketches call attention to 
various businesses classified in the yel- 
low pages. There’s the one of the baby 
with his building blocks, bearing the 
information, “You’ll find building ma- 
terials listed in the Yellow Pages.” 
Then there’s another showing the dirty 
fingerprints of the mischievous baby on 
the curtains at the window—“You’ll find 
Curtain Cleaners listed in the Yellow 
Pages.” 

The theme of many of the larger 
sketches is time-finding. “She” is 
shown protruding from beneath a huge 
beach umbrella. Two other girls 
stretched out on the sand remark: 
“They say she finds time for that by 
doing her shopping with the help of 
the Yellow Pages in the telephone 
directory.” 

In another cartoon, two old codgers 
are shown at a game of chess. Beneath, 
two women are gossiping: “They say 
the old boys find time for their chess 
by doing their shopping through the 
Yellow Pages.” 

Sometimes the space is devoted to a 
more direct tie-in with an advertiser. 
For instance, one sketch showed a 
woman gazing at a pipe in her base- 
ment, which, though wrapped and tied 
in housewifely fashion, is leaking pro- 
fusely. Says she: “There it goes again! 
No more home fixing! This time I’ll get 
a plumber from the Yellow Pages of the 
telephone directory.” 

One of the funniest time-finding ads 
shows a sailor on top of a flag pole far 
above a high building. “They say,” 
ran the caption, “he finds time for that 
by using the Yellow Pages to do his 
shopping quickly.” 

These are but a few of the many such 
cartoons that liven up the Yellow Pages. 
They are cleverly drawn, well-executed. 
There is in them genuine humor, real 
fun. They deserve to “sell” the Yellow 
Pages! 

vv 
Independent Company 
Praised by Rotary Club 


The Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., 
Bristol, Tenn., is given an interesting 
write-up in the book, “The Story of 
Kingsport,” issued by the Rotary Club 
of that city. 

The volume relates that in 1922, 
when the Inter-Mountain company was 
organized, there were 469 telephones in 
service in Kingsport. Today, 15 years 
later, 2,351 stations are in operation. 
The company, under the direction of 
W. N. McAnge, Jr., has made efficient 
use of its opportunities and gives its 
patrons a high grade of service. 

This growth of 400 per cent “has not 


20 


been excelled anywhere in the nation,” 
says the author of the book, “except in 
instances of ‘mushroom’ population.” 
Photographs of the company’s build- 
ings are also shown. The concluding 
paragraph says: “With this rapid 
growth in Kingsport, the company has 
had always a sense of security in its 





W. N. McANGE, JR. Is President of 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. Which 
Has Had a Growth of 400 Per Cent 
in Telephones in Kingsport, Tenn., 


Since Operation of the Exchange 
Was Taken Over 15 Years Ago. 


expansion for the reason that its ad- 
vancement has been built on the rock 
of sound business development ” 


vv 
Rural Line Rings— 
General and Emergency 


Rural subscribers of The Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s exchanges 
in southeastern Nebraska are becoming 
rapidly acquainted with the new 
“emergency line ring” established re- 
cently for the purpose of giving infor- 
mation of an emergency nature. The 
new code, which consists of a series of 
short, long and short rings, is used 
only in cases of real emergency—such 
as the report of a fire or other catas- 
trophe. 

A ringing code was found to be the 
answer for notifying rural subscribers 
that important information was about 
to be given. 

The “general line ring,” with which 
all rural subscribers are familiar, will 
be retained and used exclusively as a 
signal preliminary to the transmission 
of matters of general interest, but not 
of an emergency nature. 

General Commercial Superintendent 
H. F. McCulla of the Lincoln company 
reports that the development of the 
plan first offered to the public two years 
ago, by which merchants in the smaller 





towns in its territory were enabled to 
announce bargains to all telephone sub- 
scribers, has resulted in much use of the 
general ring calls. This type of service 
began with the familiar rural line ring 
by which all patrons were lined up at 
a time when important information was 
to be transmitted. 

Later when local merchants discoy- 
ered that practically all rural subscrib- 
ers listened in on these “broadcasts,” 
they demanded service which resulted 
in the use of the general line-ringing 
method for getting over programs, com- 
munity celebrations, special sales and 
the like so that today many of them 
have scheduled periods each business 
day when market reports and other 
news of general interest are put on 
the lines. 

This increased use made it necessary 
to devise a special or distinctive ring 
for emergency uses, such as fires, acci- 
dents, sudden deaths. A series of short, 
long, short rings has been devised, and 
rural patrons have been advised that it 
is a signal that important matters, 
emergency in character, are about to 
come. 


vy 
Automatic Electric Co.'s 
New Wage Agreements 


Automatic Electric Co. has signed 
new agreements for the current year 
with seven unions representing over 98 
per cent of the company’s factory 
workers, embodying wage increases of 
10 per cent over previously existing 
levels. For many workers this is the 
second wage increase this year, as a 
substantial upward adjustment for a 
large proportion of the employes took 
effect early in January as a result of 
negotiations between the company and 
the union of electrical workers under 
the previously-existing agreement. 

The negotiations, opened at the re- 
quest of the unions and leading up to 
the present agreements, were carried on 
between eight business agents repre- 
senting the unions involved, dealing as 
acommittee with the company’s man- 
agement represented by W. J. Caverley, 
treasurer; J. E. Gonseth, general super- 
intendent; and L. M. Wells, factory su- 
perintendent. The negotiations were 
under way for some weeks before the 
final agreements were signed this week. 

The agreements which run for the 
balance of the year, and in the case of 
certain workers extended until May of 
1938, in addition to providing the in- 
creased wages effective May 1, also in- 
clude more liberalized vacation sched- 
ules and stipulations as to payment for 
overtime work, free education of ap- 
prentices, and certain provisions for 
“spread-the-work” policies in times of 
drastic business recession. 
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Personal Items About Telephone Men 


F. H. WOODS, president of the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has returned home after spending 
a ten weeks’ vacation in Arizona with 
Mrs. Woods. 

v 

GEORGE B. QUATMAN, president 
and general manager of the Telephone 
Service Co., of Lima, Ohio, was re- 
cently elected a member of the asso- 
ciate board of lay trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Dayton, at Dayton, Ohio. He 
was one of seven new members to be 
elected for a term of six years each. 
The board now totals 25 members. 

The board of trustees has decided to 
open a new night school of engineering 
next September, courses to be offered 
in chemical, electrical, mechanical and 
civil engineering. 

v 

WALTER F. COZAD, general mana- 
ger for a number of years of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. at Omaha, 
his activities covering specifically Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, has been 
promoted to the position of assistant to 
H. G. Conger, vice-president. 

Mr. Cozad has a long record of faith- 
ful and efficient service, and enjoys 
high standing in Omaha as a citizen 
who takes his civic obligations seriously 
and meets them well and promptly. Mr. 
Cozad has been a regular attendant for 
years at telephone organization gather- 
ings, and has an unusually large num- 
ber of friends both in and out of the 
telephone industry. 


v 

A. R. PATTERSON, of Streator, IIl., 
has been appointed manager of the Dix- 
cn (Ill.) Home Telephone Co., follow- 
ing the resignation of Louis Pitcher, as 
general manager, in order to accept the 
appointment as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association in Chicago. 

Although inactive in telephone work 
for the past few years, Mr. Patterson 
has had some 32 years of experience in 
the telephone field, all but one year of 
it being with the Illinois Valley Tele- 
Phone Co., of Streator, and its predeces- 
sor, the Streator Telephone Co. His 
first connection with the latter company 
was in the capacity of collector and 
solicitor, in 1902. Three years later he 
secured a position with the Wabash 
Telephone Co., as manager at Mar- 
shall, Ill., but returned to the Streator 
company, shortly thereafter as mana- 
ger. 

He continued his connections with the 
Streator company during the ensuing 
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27 years, taking on additional respon- 
sibilities as other properties were pur- 
chased and consolidated. 

In the fall of 1929, as general super- 
intendent of the Streator Telephone Co., 
he participated in the cut-over to semi- 
automatic of a telephone system then 
serving 3,355 city and 845 rural sub- 
scribers. Upon the organization of the 
Illinois Valley Telephone Co., Mr. Pat- 
terson was appointed general manager. 





A. R. PATTERSON, Streator, Iil., 
Newly-Appointed Manager of the 
Dixon (Ill.) Home Telephone Co., Is 
Well-Known to Telephone Men Par- 
ticularly in Illinois. 


He continued in that capacity until De- 
cember, 1933, when he retired. 

Having served as vice-president of 
the Illinois Telephone Association for 
two terms, as a member of the execu- 
tive committee for' a number of years 
and as a director for 10 years, Mr. Pat- 
terson is well known among Independ- 
ent telephone men in the state. He has 
frequently taken an active part in com- 
munity affairs in the city of Streator, 
which has been his home for more than 
three decades, especially in the past 
three years. 


sf 


J. D. BAKER, deputy minister and 
general manager of the Alberta Gov- 
ernment Telephones, Edmonton, Alber- 
ta, Can., recently completed 30 years of 
service with the provincial telephone 
department. His telephone experience 
dates back to 1902 when he was em- 
ployed by the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The following year he installed tele- 
phones in the new exchange which was 
being established in Medicine Hat, Al- 


berta. Later in the same year he was 
sent to Calgary at which time, he re- 
calls, there were about 235 telephones 
in that city and 50 in Lethbridge. 

Early in 1907 Mr. Baker left the em- 
ploy of the Bell company to join the 
newly-organized government system. 
On January 1, 1908, he was appointed 
local manager at Macleod, the ex- 
change there having just been pur- 
chased from the Macleod Telephone Co. 
Two years later he was transferred to 
Calgary as plant manager for the 
southern district. In 1913 he was moved 
to Edmonton where, except for three 
years spent overseas during the World 
War, he has remained ever since. After 
successively holding the positions of 
construction engineer and general plant 
superintendent, Mr. Baker was appoint- 
ed deputy minister and general mana- 
ger in 1929. 
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R. H. FAIR, plant operations super- 
visor and former general plant super- 
intendent for the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., will retire at the close 
of the year. During the remainder of 
his activity he will devote his time to 
consultation and advice looking to the 
future needs of the department and its 
work. 

v 

W. C. COOPER, former district man- 
ager at Hastings for the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., who resigned 
to become secretary of the York cham- 
ber of commerce—a position which 
promised relief from arduous organiza- 
tion tasks—has been compelled to can- 
cel his contract because of ill health. 


v 


A. J. GILLIS, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
has been made district manager for the 
Southeast Missouri Telephone Co., and 
assumed his new duties May 1. 

Mr. Gillis, who has been at the Poplar 
Bluff office since 1929, will have charge 
of the telephone company’s business in 
Scott, New Madrid, Mississippi, Dun- 
klin, Pemiscott, Butler and Stoddard 
counties. The company’s headquarters 
are in Cape Girardeau. 


v 


VERNE B. CLARK, formerly con- 
nected with the Virginia Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at Charlottesville, Va., 
has been promoted to the position of 
commercial superintendent for the Cen- 
tral Electric & Telephone Co. and its 
subsidiaries which include the Virginia 
company. Mr. Clark is now located in 
the general offices at Sioux City, Iowa. 
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CONVENIENCE 
via CONDUIT 


Buitt-In telephone convenience helps sell houses. The adver- 
tisement on the opposite page is telling builders how and why. 
It appears during May and June in builders’ publications. 
Such advertising explains to the builder the definite advan- 
tages of pre-planned telephone arrangements. It includes floor 
plans of a typical residence, shows its conduit layout, features 
the little symbol that means “telephone outlet” in blue-print 
language. 
Meeting such advertising regularly in the magazines they 
read, thoughtful builders are likely to provide for tele- 
phone facilities in more and more of their residential 
projects —to the benefit of the entire industry. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HERE’S A NEAT LITTLE HOUSE 


HOW WOULD YOU PLAN ITS 
TELEPHONE SERVICE? 
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HERE’S A 
SUGGESTION... 


HE Coopers are three—Ernest, 

Marguerite and young Em- 
est, age ten. They will occupy 
the second floor bedrooms of this 
house. A bedroom on the first 
floor will always be ready for 
guests. After studying the plans, 
with the Coopers in mind, what 
telephone recommendations 
would you make? 
@ Built-in conduit, or pipe, of 
course, to telephone outlets, to 
Prevent exposed wiring, protect 
against certain types of service 
interruption and assure the 
Coopers of permanent telephone 
convenience over the years. 
@ One outlet in the master 
bedroom to afford protection at 
night and save stair climbing 
during the day. And one out- 
let in the living room to take 
care of the telephone require- 
ments for the entire first floor, 
@ In moderate priced dwellings, 
as well as more expensive ones, 
careful telephone planning is an 
important contributing factor 
toward living comfort. Trained 
telephone engineers will gladly 
help you develop efficient, eco- 
nomical conduit layouts. Just call 
your local telephone office and 
ask for “Architects’ and Build- 
ers’ Service.” No charge. 














Commission and Court Activities 


Overnight Telegraph 


Rates Cut 
The four major telegraph com- 
panies made public May 17 tables 


showing the new rates for overnight 
telegraph service which will become 
effective on June 1. The rates have 
been approved by the FCC. 

Both the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. and the Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Corp. are dropping the 50-word night 
letter and 10-word night message and 
establishing a 25-word night letter 
with a maximum charge of 50 cents. 

The schedule provides that words in 
excess of 25 will be charged for in 
groups of five instead of ten, as at 
present. 

The Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. 
and R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
have slightly different schedules which 
establish a 30-word minimum for the 
new night letter. Under their sched- 
ules, the cost of a 30-word night letter 
from New York to Chicago is low- 
ered from 60 cents to 42 cents; 100 
words from $1 to 81 cents, and 120 
words from $1.20 to 90 cents. Similar 
reductions are made to other points. 

7, ¥ 
Hearings Begun in 
Pay Station Patent Suit 


Trial of the suit of the Gray Tele- 
phone Pay Station Co., Hartford, Conn., 
against the Western Electric Co. for al- 
leged patent infringement opened May 


24, with preliminary arguments before 
Federal Judge Philip L. Sullivan. Hear- 
ings on the merit of the case began 
May 25. 

The suit is based on the charge that 
Western Electric has been manufactur- 
ing three coin automatic telephone pay 
stations since 1934 in violation of Gray 
Telephone’s patents. An injunction and 
accounting are asked. The two com- 
panies manufactured the coin boxes 
jointly until January 1, 1934, when 
Western Electric began their manufac- 
ture on its own account, disregarding 
the patents which it contends were in- 
valid. Gray Telephone maintains the 
patents are still valid. 


vv 
Alabama Long Distance 


Intrastate Rates Reduced 
Effective June 1, intrastate long dis- 
tance telephone rates of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the 
state of Alabama will be reduced ac- 
cording to an order issued May 8 by 
the Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion. The new rates will be in line with 
those ordered into effect for the South- 
ern Bell by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for interstate serv- 
ice. 

The commission held that while the 
expenses of the telephone company are 
increasing in the state, its revenues 
are also increasing and the rate reduc- 
tion can be made without detriment to 
the service. 





LON J. DARLEY, Complainant, 


vs. 

ALABAMA PUBLIC UTILITIES 

COMPANY, A CORPORATION, 
Respondent. 


purchaser’s attorneys. 


reasonable and proper. 





Pursuant to an order of the Circuit Court of Montgomery County, 
Alabama, In Equity, entered in the above entitled cause on the 21st day 
of May, 1937, notice is hereby given that all prospective purchasers of 
the telephone properties located in Pickens, Marion, Lamar, Winston 
and Franklin Counties, in the State of Alabama, and of all other proper- 
ties in the custody and possession of the Receiver of the assets of 
Alabama Public Utilities Company, a corporation, are invited to file 
their sealed bids with the Registrar of this Court on or before noon of 
June 21, 1937, for the purchase of said properties, subject to the perfec- 
tion of title in these proceedings, or by such other method or proceeding 
as may be advisable, and to the approval of such title by the prospective 


The Court reserves the right to reject any or all bids, and to require 
such evidence of good faith and ability to perform the contract of pur- 
chase and of ability to secure the approval of the Alabama Public Serv- 
ice Commission to such purchase, and to perform the needed public 
service in the operation of said properties, as to this Court may appear 


This the 24th day of May, 1937. 


Register of the Circuit Court of 
Montgomery County, Alabama, In Equity 


| IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
ALABAMA, IN EQUITY 


GEO. H. JONES, JR., 
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The commission stated in its order: 
“These tariffs show that the company 
is now charging a higher rate for intra- 
state toll messages in Alabama for dis- 
tances greater than 56 miles than it is 
charging for service between equi- 
distant points in Alabama and other 
states in its territory. The record shows 
that if the interstate toll rates and 
charges were made applicable to the 
intrastate toll business of the company 
in Alabama, it would result in an an- 
nual saving of $65,000 to the toll rate 
payers in Alabama. 

The commission has considered all 
the evidence in this case and it is of the 
opinion that this evidence justifies the 
commission in ordering the company to 
put into effect the same toll rates for 
its intrastate toll service that it now 
charges on its interstate toll service.” 

At a hearing before the Alabama 
commission May 5, testimony was pre- 
sented by W. A. Steadman, of Birming- 
ham, Alabama manager of the South- 
ern Bell company, in opposition to the 
proposed reduction. 

Mr. Steadman claimed in his testi- 
mony that since 1933, the company’s 
rates have been reduced approximately 
$500,000 annually in Alabama, while 
during the same period of time labor 
costs have risen and taxes have in- 
creased. Further reductions, he stated, 
might be reflected in the class of service 
rendered by the company. 

Chief Engineer I. F. McDonnell of 
the commission submitted testimony 
dealing with the earnings of the South- 
ern Bell from its exchange and toll 
business in the state, and its investment 
in equipment and facilities for the ren- 
dering of all types of service. In re- 
cent years, it was claimed, the com- 
pany’s exchange and toll business has 
increased in Alabama, and this increase 
may be expected to continue during the 
present year. 

According to testimony presented, the 
Southern Bell’s revenue from _ intra- 
state service tolls in the state in 1936 
totaled $1,278,000, and that if intra- 
state tolls were brought to the same 
level as those applied on interstate ser- 
vice, this revenue would be reduced by 
$63,000. 


vv 
To Set 1937 Depreciation 
Rate for Northwestern Bell 


An order has been issued to the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
directing that it show cause by June 2 
why the commission should not fix for 
1937 a depreciation rate of 3.27 per 
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cent. This compares with 3.82 per cent 
fixed for 1935 and 3.33 for last year, 
as well as with rates exceeding 4 per 
cent in years previous to those dates. 

The commission finds that for the 
last 24 years, so the reports on file 
show, the company has owned on the 
average depreciable property valued at 
$19,434,169, and that during that same 
period it has set up an average annual 
depreciation debit of $634,541. Dividing 
the latter by the former, the percentage 
of 3.27 is reached. The company’s de- 
preciable value in 1913, the first year 
included in the computation, was less 
than 9 millions. For 
was 25 millions. 

The commission won the right to fix 
this depreciation rate in a case that 
went to federal supreme court for de- 
termination in 1936. 


1936 its value 


vy 

State-Wide Inquiry of 

Rates in Oklahoma Denied 

The request of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for a state-wide investi- 
getion of its rates in Oklahoma was 
denied May 6 by the Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration Commission. The 
wished such an investigation 
the commission is 


company 
because 
investigating ex- 
changes where it is making a profit and 
overlooking the smaller exchanges 
where service is being furnished at a 
loss. 

Chairman Reford Bond, of the com- 
mission, said a state-wide investigation 
would cost $300,000 and that with only 
$50,000 a year available for survey of 
utility rates, it would take six years to 
complete such an inquiry. 

“We have no funds, and I think that 
under the law we are not required to 
make our investigation state-wide. We 
can judge separate exchanges. If the 
legislature would appropriate $400,000, 
we could put sufficient rate experts in 
the field to get the investigation com- 
pleted in a reasonable time.” 

In its hearing before the commission 
the telephone company asserted that 
the commission had no authority to in- 
vestigate and change the rates of a sin- 
gle telephone exchange. 

Its demand for a state-wide examina- 
tion of its system came after the com- 
mission had reduced telephone rates in 
Oklahoma City November 14, 1936, by 
$125,000 a year, and in Tulsa March 
18, 1935, by $60,000. Both rate reduc- 
tions are now on appeal before the 
state supreme court. 


vv 
Holds Historical Cost 


Not a Fair Rate Base 

A federal district court in California, 
composed of Circuit Judge Wilbur, and 
Cireuit Judge St. Sure and Circuit 
Judge Louderback, on March 24, issued 
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a permanent injunction in the case of 
the California Water & Telephone Co. 
vs. California Railroad Commission, 
restraining enforcement of the com- 
mission’s order reducing water rates. 


The court held that the use of his- | 
torical cost and the rejection and ig- | 
noring by the commission of all evi- | 
dence of reproduction cost in arriving | 


at a fair value of the plaintiff’s prop- 


erty was a denial of due process of | 


law. The refusal to consider going 
value as an element in the rate base 


was also held to be a denial of due | 


process. 
vv 
Nebraska Inquiry Ordered 
Into Bell Rates, Service 


The Nebraska State Railway Com- | 
mission has adopted a resolution direct- 


ing an investigation into the rates, 


charges and service of the Northwest- | 


ern Bell Telephone Co. When Com- 
missioner F. L. Bollen ran for office 
more than four years ago one of the 
issues he raised was with respect to 
exchange charges of that company, but 
he was never able to induce his col- 
leagues to join with him in ordering an 
investigation until Mr. Good came to the 
commission. The order was voted by 
all three members. 

Mr. Bollen said that the first work to 
be done will be to put its accountants 
and engineers at work, and, when their 


reports are available, further steps will | 


be taken if they are indicated. 


Back in 1922 the commission, as it 


was then constituted, ordered a substan- 
tial reduction in exchange rentals, after 
an investigation of weeks, but three 
judges sitting in the federal court, to 
where an appeal was taken, decided 
that the new schedules were confisca- 
tory of the company’s property. The 
litigation cost the company and the 
state heavily. Two years ago the com- 
mission held a series of hearings con- 
cerning rural rates and _ switching 
charges, but at the conclusion two mem- 
bers held that a change would not stand 
in court. 

Members of the present commission 
say that the Johnson Act of Congress 
will prevent the Northwestern Bell 
company from iaking the litigation 
into federal court until after all reme- 
dies of state courts are exhausted, if 
that result follows. 

The reports of the company for the 
last several years have disclosed net 
earnings below what has been held in 


the past to be remunerative, and with | 


recent increases in costs of labor and 
material the commission faces a diffi- 
cult job to sustain any rate cut. 
The company operates 113 exchanges 
in Nebraska, with stations served num- 
(Please turn to page 31) 





OUTDOOR PROTECTED 
COIL MOUNTING 





A convenient single or double 
coil mounting on the standard 
Cook terminal base. 

Two pair fuses and True Gap 
Discharger protection are provided 
for a single coil; four pair protec- 
tion is furnished for a two-coil 
installation. 

No coil is furnished, but coil 
mounting may be easily and se- 
curely fastened under four clamps. 

Base, hood, bracket and guides 
are of hot galvanized steel. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 


PROTECTION 








New Million-Dollar Factory and 
of Kellogg Company 


Offices 


N CONSTRUCTING a $1,000,000 
i factory and office building in the 
Clearing Industrial District of 
Chicago, the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. is attesting, in an unusual 
degree, to its faith in the future of the 
Independent telephone industry. 
The new plant will occupy an entire 
block, fronting on Cicero Avenue and 
located between 66th and 67th Streets. 


GEORGE A. YANOCHOWSKI! Was 

Recently Re-elected President of the 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 

Chicago, Which Position He Has 
Held Since 1930. 


The Clearing Industrial District is a 
manufacturing center located 6300 
south and 4800 west from Chicago’s 
loop. 

It is particularly interesting that 
Kellogg’s new quarters will be erected 
and completed during the company’s 
41st year of service to the Independent 
telephone industry, and that the new 
factory will be its fourth. 

Incorporated April 28, 1897, the 
company was first located in Highland 
Park, Il]. A year later due to its rapid 
growth, manufacturing operations 
were moved to Congress and Green 
Street, on Chicago’s Great West Side. 
This factory served until 1915 when 
still larger quarters were necessary 
and the present plant at 1066 West 
Adams Street was built. 

Kellogg’s new building will be a mod- 
ern daylight structure with a two-story 
office building fronting on Cicero Ave- 
nue and extending from 66th to 67th 
street. This building will contain the 
general offices and a modern, specially- 
constructed laboratory. 

The manufacturing section will be 
one-story and will be laid out for 
straight-line production. It will be de- 
voted entirely to the manufacture of 
telephone equipment. The plant will 
be conveniently located to the Belt Line 
Railway System and will have its own 
siding and loading docks. 

Kellogg’s $1,000,000 plant will be one 


of the largest factory buildings erected 
in the Chicago area since 1930—strong 
evidence of the company’s belief in the 
continued success of the Independent 
telephone field for which it has been 
making switchboards, telephones and 
accessories for 40 years. The new plant 
will be ready for occupancy by Octo- 
ber of this year when moving by de- 
partments will begin. It is expected 


H. E. BILLINGTON, General Sales 

Manager of the Kellogg Switchboard 

& Supply Co. Since 1927, Was Re- 

cently Named Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales. 
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G. R. EATON, Associated With the L. B. SAUER, Recently Elected Vice- 





Kellogg Company for More Than 23 J. G. KELLOGG Is Vice-President President in Charge of Manufactur- 
Years and the Last @ as Chief and Secretary of the Kellogg Switch- ing of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Engineer, Has Been Named Vice- board & Supply Co. Mr. Kelloge Supply Co., Has a Service Record 
President in Charge of Engineering Nas @ Cee Cees See a Sa of 31 Years With the Company, Hav- 
and Development. Pany of 28 Years. ing Been Works Manager Since 1930. 
that this will be completed by early Ship-to-shore telephone service to mit from the Federal Communications 
spring. radio telephone stations in Boston, New Commission to construct coastal sta- 


Following the annual meeting of the York, Ocean Gate, N. J.; Miami, Seat- tions on the Great Lakes. The corpora- 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. on tle, Los Angeles and San Francisco and_ tion has contracted with the Matson 
March 30, 1937, George A. Yanochow- through them to connecting land lines Navigation Co. of San Francisco, for 
ski, president, announced the election of has enabled 19,000,000 telephone users installation of telephone apparatus on 
three new vice-presidents, who are as to communicate with vessels for years. the steamships Lurline, Malolo and 














follows: H. E. Billington, vice-presi- Radiomarine plans to apply for a per- Mariposa. 
dent in charge of sales; G. R. Eaton, = 

‘ted vice-president in charge of engineering 

ong and development; and L. B. Sauer, 

the vice-president in charge of manufac- 

lent turing. 

een Mr. Yanochowski, re-elected presi- 

and dent, has held that position since 1930, 

ant having been with the company 22 years. 

cto- Mr. Billington, vice-president, is well 

de- known to the telephone field, having 

ted been general sales manager for the 


past 10 years. G. R. Eaton, vice-presi- 
dent, has been with the company more 
than 23 years, the last 12 years as 


No. 202 
chief engineer. L. B. Sauer has been 
with the company for 31 years in va- R TE R 
rious capacities, having been works AR FE 


manager since 1930. 

In the 40 years of its existence, 
Kellogg has originated and built many 
of the things which have made pos- 
sible the Independent telephone in- 








dustry. The same progressive spirit This saw-tooth air gap crossarm arrester has been 
which was brought to it by its founder, on the market for years, giving excellent service to 
Milo G. Kellogg, still prevails. 


all users. The cast iron housing is particularly valu- 


Radio Tekeghene Service able in corrosive areas, such as along railroads. It 
For the Great Lakes also offers protection from sharp shooters and rock 


; ; . throwers. 
Radiomarine Corp. of America and 


the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. announced an agreement May 23 to 


; 2 : Py 6, 5 
provide radio telephone service for 6 (itt 
! American vessels on the Great Lakes, Re ELECTRIC¢ 


other inland waters and coastal routes OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 
, as well as those in transoceanic service. 
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Financial Operating 
News and Data 


taxes, etc., left a net income of $136,576. 
Added to the balance on hand at De- 
1935, of $178,795 and de- 
ducting total dividends of $157,500, left 
a working balance of $157,871, 


West Coast Company 


Reports Good Year 

Operations of the West Coast Tele- 
phone Co., Everett, Wash., during the 
year ended December 31, 1936, reflect a 
marked improvement over 1935, accord- 
ing to the annual report made public 
recently. The station gain was 5% per 
cent, bringing the total for the year up 
Operating revenues increased 
10 per cent and operating expenses, 6 
In addition to regular divi- 
dends on preferred stock, dividends ag- 
were paid on past 
accumulations, now amounting to $247,- 


Recent Prices of 
Telephone Securities 


(These quotations as of May 
— a by Te le phore Securities C orp.. 


TELEPHONE BONDS 


Americ an Utilities Service 


gregating $67,500, 
Assoc is ate d Public 
947 


Total assets of the 
of December 31, 


West Coast, as 
1936, were $9,127,624. 
They include fixed assets of $8,107,030; 
investments, $187,671; sinking fund and 
current assets, 

and pre-paid 


British Gebumntin 


items of $183,817. 
Operating revenues for the year were 
$1,324,322 which, after all deductions, 
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Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, 5} ‘ 
Commonwealth Telephone 


Community * Seleghens Co., 
49 


mies 1968 Gogg! 6s, 1945 9: 
Florida Telephone Corp., 
second mortgage 
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‘Seven Wire 


. of Fort Wayne, 
Steel Strand 








Where strains and 
stressesare heaviest, where 
corrosion takes its greatest 
Crapo Galvanized 
Telephone Wire and Steel 
Strand longago demonstrated their 
outstanding superiority. The heavy 
pure zinc galvanized coating, max- 
imum tensile strength and proper 

ductility insure longer life and 
lower maintenance cost. Insist up- 
on @rapo Galvanized Products 
for better ee under all 
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Bid Asked 
Ohio Central Telephone Co., 6s, 





| SPR ete ages 941, 96y 
Pennsylvania Tele phone Corp., _ 

EE a 6-b.n 4s ad bas eh eee 344 105 
Pike County Te ele phone Co., 6s, 

Re err flat 39 
Platte Valley Telephone Corp., 

By. SEO cs ccccscccssenvesstess ini 100%5 102 
san Angelo “Tele phone Co . 

DE Si tisetsesesbteeiliesbakant 101 
Santa Bar bara Telephone Co., 

I , ee eet ere 96 9914 
Southwestern Associated Tele- 7 is 
eee Goe., GM, BOO scivveseasse 96 98 

Southwestern States ‘Telephone 
YS eee 71% «(73% 
Southwestern State s Telephone 
Se ear 70 72% 
Standard Public Service Co., 6s, ‘. 
1948 TUT TTT CC eee 61 64 
Te ‘lephone ‘Bond & Share Co., 5s, 
958 VIkObes nse Coke eae 80 82% 
Telephone e Service Co. of Ohio, 
STEED 4.5. ctr'n 4-0 dee witcha De) 90% 
Tri-¢ ‘ounty Telephone Co., 4%s, ‘* 
Dh: www sttinh oe eth 3S Ghee eee 100 4 
United Telephone Go. of Dela- 
We, Ge, Zee odvsacpavesnsece 88 
United Tele pene & Telegraph 
eee 100! 101% 
United Tele phone & Telegraph 
CO., G6, 19GB ..cccccsccesecscces 100% 103% 
Wabash Telephone Co., 4%s, 
1956 Torre rer ee 9744 100% 
Warren Ohio Telephone Co., 6s, 
Re re Ee 10614 102% 
West Coast Telephone Co., 5s, 
1953 . ‘ : ccsscene Se CE 
Western Light ‘& Te lephone Co 
5s, 19 i (atetesnteneventes 10114 103% 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
DR <<) ceduuksansewad eds nae 251g 
Associ: ited Telephone & Tele- 
SVR COO... Coe GONE: occcsssnce 41 45 
Associated Telephone & Tele- 
ff Sear rn 13% 
Telephone & Tele- 
‘er: iph Co., $4 cumulz BEIVO. oc00 10 14 
. Telephone Co. of Penna 
Oey Wee OP 5 occ enseesadars 111% 115 
valifornia Water & Telephone 
Co., 6% $25 par .........- 22 25 
Cc entr: ul Electric & Telephone 
ch Pe icavweheteeanstwees 31%4 34% 
Community Telephone Co., 2 
cumulative, no par .........6.:. 2% 
Commonwealth Tele phone Co. of 
Wisconsin, 6% $100............ 95 981g 
Continental Telephone Co., 7% 
Dy civngcetneds 00eaeebensenes 914, 96% 
Continental Telephone Co., 64% 
Peer eer rer 9014 94% 
Diamond State Telephone Co., 
CHES SIGS MOT 2 iccsssccccscecse 111 114 
Empire Telephone Co., 6% cumu- c 
lative class “‘A’’ $25 par Er 17% 19% 


Florida Telephone Co., 6% cumu- 
lative $100 DP sscandecéeacenins 331 
Gary & Co., Theodore, first, 


DE Mh, cccceesneandeeusyeane 3 415 
General Telephone Allied Corp.. 

i ED ° a 6 vendédaendestdin 9714 100% 
General eee Corp., $3 

convertible 620 6entenede ¥es 48 2 
Home Telephone & Telegraph ’ 

Co. of Fort Wayne, 7%, $50 par 51% 54% 
Illinois Commercial Telephone 

ck. WY avedean Gedees cdmeaaen 2 
Interst: ite Te le sphone & Telegraph 

Co., first pfd., “A’’ 6% pfd... 56 61 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., 5% 

cumulative, $100 par ‘“‘A’’..... 100 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., par- 

ticipating pfd., $100 par....... 100 
Keystone Telephone Corp., $4 : 

cumulative, no par .........-.. 21%, 24% 
La Crosse Telephone Co., 6% 

DPS dance ssadsendignesaued 96 99% 
Lexington Tele phone Co., 6% } 

MN “SF occcneedtaxddhawastiwens 87%, 92% 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., 6% cumulative $100 par..106% 
Lorain Telephone Co., 6% cumu- 


MNGIUG SEO DRE ccacvcsicccccssss 9814 102% 
Middle States Telephone Co. of 
DOE, TW. vissctessasccveeses 93 96145 
Mount Vernon Telephone Co., — 7 
7% cumulative, $100 par ..... 90 i) 
New York Telephone Co., 6%% ; 
cumulative, $100 par ........ 111 112% 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 7% 
GUNNS cc ccnccccrsccscsices 101 
Ohio Central Telephone Co., 7% ; 
DME; nacc4c asain es Sie ee 51%4 54% 
Ohio Service Holding Corp., $5 
i. Se wv cconke enn ieeesees 42% 46 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph , 
Co., 6% $100 par .......scc0e-- 135 138% 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 7% 
CEES odes cctccsgovce 109 112 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., 
eer rere 106% 
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Bid Asked 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 642% 

GRMUIBTEVE 2 cccccccccsecccccecs 111% 114% 
The Southwest Telephone Co., - ae 

RSE oS SS Se 4 3% 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 

7% cumulative pfd............ 1 120% 
Telephi ne Bond & Share C em 
Tel me Bond & Share Co., : 

Grat wccccescvcceccredecececcces 2 30 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 

participating pfd. ............ 18 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph ; 

Co., 6% cumulative *” par... 10% 11% 
omen a, lephone Co., $1.70 pf. ; 

Fe PS a ee iy%, 9% 
Warre n ‘Onio Telephone Co 7 

S100 PEF occcccccscccccsess 8% 42 
West ( Nast Telephone Co., 6° 

OR pete ees 22% 24% 
Western L ight & Telephone Co., 

21.75 Geet, Be DRE wcccccecssce 21% 23% 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 7% 

$100 PEF cecccvcccccecccscevess 115% 118% 

COMMON STOCKS 
American Telephone & Se - 

RRR are ee er 66 70 
Associated Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., class “A” ......-.. 6 9 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada..1564% 160% 
Central Electric & Telephone Co. 1 1% 
Empire Telephone Co. .......... 6% 9 
Flori Telephone C OrP. -..+++e- 10 a 
General Telephone Corp. ....... 16% 18% 
Home Telephone & Te legraph 

Co. of Fort Wayne, $50 par.. 62 65% 
Il s Belk Telephone = Co.......158% 163% 
Ir 1ational Telephone & Tele- 

me GO. oceneccarteccccne --- 10% 13 
Investors Telephone Co., $100 par 15 18 
Lincoln a & Telegr: oe 

Co.. class “ - a, 
Middleweste rn Telephone Co. 3% 4 
Mountain States eee & 

Telegraph Co. rr 144 
New England Telepho yne '& Tele- . 

erapln CO. cosccccsccevcess —_ 135 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co . nr «= 
Peninsular 25 28, 


Telephone Co 
ephone Bond & Share Co., 

"Bee ware 414 4 
felephone 


Investment Corp., no 

cewdesee 16 49 
Telephone Co. 14% 2 
_. 
Annual Report of Central 


Electric & Telephone Co. 

The Central Electric & Telephone 
Co., with headquarters in Sioux City, 
reports for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1936, total operating reve- 
nues of $1,807,954, including telephone 
revenues of $1,086,805; operating ex- 
penses including taxes, $1,447,120; net 
earnings, $375,723; net income, after 
interest deductions, $193,850. 

This company resulted from the re- 
organization of Central West Public 
Service Co., March 1, 1936. The figures 
given for 1936 include the consolidated 
income account of the predecessor 
company for the two months prior to 
the reorganization. 

The surplus account of the Central 
Electric & Telephone Co. showed a bal- 
ance of $3,185,988 as of February 29, 
1936. To this was added an earned 
surplus of $160,184. After deducting 
$153,975 for preferred stock dividends 
and $324,317 for reorganization ex- 
ey and making minor adjustments 

the account, there was a balance in 
farsi December 31, 1936, of $2,867,- 
258. Assets are $12,874,580. 

President Edward P. Smith, in his 
report to the stockholders of the Cen- 
tral Electric, states that on March 1, 
1936, the company acquired its property 
and other assets, including all of the 
stock and funded debt of the Virginia 
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Western Light & 


Iowa, 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., its wholly- 
owned subsidiary. During the past year 
the number of telephone subscribers 
increased 5 per cent, to 41,372; con- 
sumption of electricity increased 8.7 
per cent; gas purchased, 19 per cent. 
Dividends of $3 per share were paid 
on preferred stock, June 30, 1936, and 
December 24, 1936, applicable to 1935 
and 1936, respectively, at 6 per cent. 


vv 
New York Bell Earns 


Common Stock Dividend 

The New York Telephone Co., accord- 
ing to its annual report for 1936, earned 
a net income of $34,485,325, applicable 
to the common stock after payment of 
preferred dividends. This was equal to 
$8.19 a common share. For the first 
time in five years, the company had net 
earnings sufficient to meet regular com- 
mon stock dividends. 

The company has maintained its reg- 
ular dividend rate of $8 a share on 
the common stock since 1910. Net 
income for 1935 was $28,406,377, or 
$6.74 a common share. 

Operating revenues aggregated $199,- 
112,761 last year, compared with $188,- 
815,593 in 1935. Net telephone earn- 
ings were $37,872,723, or 5.01 per cent 
on the book cost on the average plant in 
service, compared with 4.33 per cent in 
1935. 

The surplus for the year, after the 
payment of $33,704,000 in common 
stock dividends, was $781,325. 

The company reported substantial in- 
creases in the number of telephones in 
service and in the volume of calls 
handled. As of December 31, 1936, 
2,417,886 telephones were in operation. 
Business telephones increased 46,324 
and residence telephones, 59,729, a total 
increase of 106,053 stations. This com- 
pares with a gain of 22,941 in 1935 and 
630 in 1934. 

No new permanent financing was 
effected by the company in the year. 
There was a net reduction of $8,105,260 
in indebtedness represented by demand 
notes. In July, the company called for 
redemption the 5 per cent sinking fund 
bonds of the Mountain Home Telephone 
Co., an issue assumed by the New York 
Telephone Co. in 1932. 

Commenting on taxes paid last year, 
James L. Kilpatrick, president of the 
New York Telephone Co., said: 

“The rapid growth of the tax burden 
is becoming a factor of very serious 
importance in the cost of rendering 
telephone service. In 1936, federal, 
state and local taxes amounted to $25,- 
057,269, or $82,697 a business day, 
which equated to $10.64 for each tele- 
phone in service in the year. These 
figures do not include certain claims of 
the city of New York for additional 
taxes which are being contested.” 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 25) 


bering 111,978. Of these, 101,658 are 
company-owned, and Omaha alone sup- 
plies 66,030 stations. These exchanges 
are divided into eight groups by the 
company, for rate-making purposes, the 
rates being the same in each group, 
which are each made up of exchanges 
serving approximately an equal num- 
ber of stations. 

Commissioner Good said this did not 
indicate that the commission was un- 
willing to confer with company execu- 
tives in advance of any formal hearing 
or issuance of any further orders. The 
work of investigation is 
for the purpose of supplying the com- 
missioners with information they must 
possess before they can enter such a 
conference. 


preliminary 


vv 
Telephone Directory 
Suit Appealed to Court 


An appeal from the judgment of Mil- 
ton Beach, justice of the peace, Law- 
rence, Kans., was filed in district court 


April 9 by C. A. Mendenhall, doing 
business as Directory Service, who 
started suit in Judge Beach’s court 


against Charley Elm, Roy Schuler, Ed- 


ward Johanning, and Lester Schwartz, 
doing business as The Worden Mutual 
Telephone Co., seeking $125 judgment 
for alleged breach of a contract signed 
June 20, 1934, for publishing a tele- 
phone directory for 36 months. 

In the trial in justice court Mr. Beach 
awarded Mr. Mendenhall judgment of 
$1 and costs of $7.50, and it is from 
this judgment that Mr. Mendenhall is 
appealing. 


vv 
Change in Filing of Annual 
Reports in Nebraska 


Nebraska telephone companies hav- 
ing annual revenues in excess of $50,000 
have been ordered by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission to show 
cause on June 2 why an order should 
not be entered in conformity with find- 
ings made with respect to the type and 
character of financial reports to be filed 
in the future. 

The findings are to the effect that 
the uniform system of accounts for tel- 
ephone companies issued June 19, 1935, 
as amended by order No. 7D of Federal 
Communications Commission entered 
on January 6, 1937, should be approved 
by the state commission for companies 
having annual revenues in excess of 
$50,000, except the computation of an- 
nual depreciation should be subject to 


its general order No. 69 and all orders 
supplemental thereto. 

The commission finds that all Class A 
and Class B companies that are not 
subject to the Federal Communications 
Commission should be relieved of that 
part of its order No. 7-C as amended, 
which provided that in order that the 
basis of comparison with previous years 
be not destroyed, each company—dur- 
ing the 12 months from the time of 
issue of June 19, 1935, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, became effective—shall 
keep and maintain, in addition to the 
prescribed, any portion of 
those that may be necessary for pur- 
poses of comparison, and during the 
same period shall maintain such group- 
primary accounts as may be 
necessary for that purpose. 

The commission finds that all Class 
A and Class B companies should be re- 


accounts 


ings or 


quired to file with it the same annual 
required by the Federal 
commission, including copies of corre- 
spondence with it relative to the mat- 
ters involved. 


reports as 


finds that all Class 
A and Class B companies, operating in 
this and other states and filing with 
the Federal commission a consolidated 
report, should be required to 
file with the state commission a supple- 
mental annual report with segregation 


The commission 


system 
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CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bidg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 














_International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 














MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 














T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 














H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 


Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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of plant and operating and miscella- 
neous statistics divided as to toll and 
exchange, intrastate for Nebraska con- 
fined to the following schedules and ac- 
counts: 

Current assets, investment in tele- 
phone plant, analysis of credits for 
plant retired during the year, deprecia- 
tion reserve, analysis of charges made 
during the year to the depreciation re- 
serve on account of retirement of de- 
preciable telephone plant, rates of 
charges for depreciation, operating rev- 
enues, operating expenses, income 
statement, operating taxes, compensa- 
tion of officers, directors, ete. The 
method of segregation of plant, oper- 
ating and miscellaneous statistics to in- 
trastate for Nebraska should be clearly 
set out. 

The commission finds that all Class 
4A and Class B companies operating two 
or more exchanges in Nebraska should 
be required to file a supplemental an- 
nual report with segregation of plant, 
operating and miscellaneous statistics, 
divided as to exchange and toll, as fol- 
lows: 

Current assets, investment in plant, 
operating expenses and revenues, rent 
of operating property, taxes, miscel- 
laneous income and deductions, stations 
served, classified as to individual or 
party lines for business, residence, rural 
and switching service and methods of 
segregation used. 

All Class A and Class B companies 
operating in this and other states, are 
te file similar monthly reports divided 
as between exchange and toll, while all 
of those two classes of companies op- 
erating in Nebraska only are to file 
monthly a report consisting of balance 
sheet statement, statement of operating 
revenues and expenses and income 
statement. 

vy 


Rate-Inquiry Powers 


Remain with Commission 


The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission came out on top finally in its 
centest with the Nebraska legislature. 
The latter, in order to penalize the 
commission for its refusal to agree to 
retain C. Albert Ross as its rate expert, 
transferred the rate investigation de- 
partment to the attorney general, along 
with a $15,000 appropriation. The gov- 
ernor and one railway commissioner 
whom he selected were to direct the 
operations of the rate department. 

Governor Cochran rebelled against 
additional work, especially when it in- 
volved interference with another execu- 
tive department, and the legislature re- 
transferred the department and the ap- 
propriation to the commission. The 
latter promptly met in special session, 
incontinently discharged Mr. Ross, who 


had been with that body for 24 years 
and named James A. Little of Lincoln, 
a former rate department chief, for the 
position. He is now in charge. 

The commission gave out a statement 
that retention of Mr. Ross would de- 
stroy the morale of its working force, 

7. = 
Report Recommends 


Revision of Rates 

The secretary of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission on April 27 certi- 
fied to the New Burlington Telephone 
Co., and in the absence of a mayor at 
New Burlington, to the prosecuting at- 
torneys of Greene, Warren and Clinton 
counties a report upon the application 
of this company to revise its rates as 
follows: 

Business independent lines, $1.50 to 
$2.00 per month; business rural lines, 
$1.50 to $2.00; residence individual lines, 
$1.50 to $1.75; residence four-party, 
$1.25 to $1.50; residence rural, $1.25 
to $1.50. 

The application was accompanied by 
exhibits showing that under the present 
tariff the annual revenues amount to 
$1,830.66 and operating expenses to 
$1,690.33, and that under the proposed 
rates the anticipated revenues will be 
$1,888 and operating expenses $1,744.34. 

Investigation developed the fact that 
under the proposed rates the annual 
revenues will amount to $2,300 and op- 
erating expenses including taxes, $1,- 
531.50, leaving $768.50 for depreciation 
and return; upon the theory that a 
combined allowance of 10 per cent for 
depreciation and return would not be 
excessive on a property of this kind and 
that to be within this limit it would be 
necessary for the property to exceed a 
value of $7,685 which value is not 
greater than the present value of this 
property. 

vv 
Reverses Order Holding 


Teletype Gambling Device 

The Superior Court of Pennsylvania, 
on April 16, reversed the order of the 
lower court directing the forfeiture and 
destruction, as an illegal gambling de- 
vice, of a teletypewriter machine leased 
by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to the Interstate News Co. 
and found in the possession of David 
Weller, of Gettysburg, Pa. Appeal 
from the order for the seizure of this 
machine (No. 33335) was filed by the 
S..F. & TF. te 

The appeals court held that in no 
sense was a teletype machine an article, 
device or apparatus to win or gain 
money, or at which money or other 
valuable thing may be played for or 
staked or betted upon, so as to be sub- 
ject to seizure under the statute. The 
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fact that gamblers may use informa- 
tion received over a teletype machine 
in their unlawful business, for the pur- 
pose of making bets or wagers or to 
pay off or collect on such bets or 
wagers, does not transform the teletype 
into a gambling machine, device or 
apparatus, the court held. 

The legislative intent to authorize 
the seizure of machines or instruments 
used to furnish or obtain information 
to be used in gambling cannot be in- 
ferred from a statute merely author- 
izing the seizure and destruction of 
gambling devices and apparatus, said 
the court, which held the appellant’s 
position is correctly stated in this ex- 
cerpt from the argument of its counsel: 

“The one-way teletype is not betted 
upon. It does not receive or transmit 
the moneys bet. It does not record the 
bets. It does not determine the win- 
ners. It simply receives information, 
which information enables the gamblers 
to ascertain the results of the event 
on which they have wagered. The fur- 
nishing or receiving of racing or sport- 
ing information is not gambling and is 
not a crime. Therefore, the mechan- 
ical facility which enables such infor- 
mation to be furnished or received 
cannot be said to be a device or instru- 
ment for gambling.” 


vv 
Asks Ruling on Status 


of Compensation Court 

City Attorney Laughlin of Lincoln, 
Neb., has asked the Nebraska Supreme 
Court for a ruling upon the status of 
the state workmen’s compensation court 
in the legal machinery of the state. 
Mr. Laughlin says that the compensa- 
tion court is actually only a board or 
commission, bipartisan in nature, and 
without any of the authority to exercise 
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judicial powers. He complained that it 
had done so in a compensation case 
against the city by denying the right to 
appeal because it had granted the in- 
jured worker a rehearing. 

Mr. Laughlin charges that the com- 
mission pre-judges cases because it is 
made up of one man representing the 
lawyers, another the employes and the 
third organized labor, with neither the 
pulbic nor unorganized labor having 
representation. 


vv 
Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

May 19: Telephone division granted 
postponement of hearing to June 1 on 
exceptions of the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Telephone Corp. to examiner’s report 
No. III-21. 

May 19: Telephone division granted 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. authority to supplement existing 
facilities between Pocatello and Boise, 
Idaho. 

May 25: Hearing in Detroit, Mich., 
before chief examiner of the telephone 
division to determine whether the Tri- 
County Telephone Co., South Haven, 
Mich., comes under the jurisdiction of 
the FCC 

June 28: Hearing in Harrisburg, Pa., 
in regard to docket 4542 of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and the 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. Place 
of hearing changed to Harrisburg from 
Washington, D. C., in action taken by 
the telephone division May 19. 

July 19: Hearing before telephone 
division on application of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for special 
experimental license, for communication 
with any fixed point beyond the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. 
Hearing postponed to this date from 
June 17 because several engineers, who 
will participate, will be attending the 
C.C.1.R. meeting in Bucharest on 
June 17. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 


May 26: Hearing in Chicago on com- 
plaint of the Clearing Industrial Asso- 
ciation et al. against the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. as to unjust and unrea- 
sonable charges for telephone service to 
complainants in the Chicago exchange 
area. Petition for rehearing filed by 
complainants and granted by commis- 
sion. 

May 26: Hearing in Chicago on com- 
plaint of Henry A. Proesel et al. against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., as to 
rates for telephone service in adjacent 
exchanges to complainants as subscrib- 
ers in the county of Cook. Amended 
complaint filed by complainant. 

May 27: Hearing in Chicago on ci- 
tation of the commission, on its own 
motion, against the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., to show cause why there 
should not be a reduction in rates for 
intrastate telephone service rendered by 
the company in the state of Illinois. 

May 28: Hearing in Chicago on pro- 
posed change in rates of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. for telephone service 
stated in I.C.C. No. 1 section 1 original 
sheet No. 5 general local exchange tar- 
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PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Plate} 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 














Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











JOHN M. COOK 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED telephone man, 25 
years in operating and rates, desires sales 
work or position with operating company. 
Good personality, conservative and reliable. 
Excellent references. Address B. H. Mer- 
riman, chaste Hotel, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


ACCOUNTANT OR AUDITOR de- 
sires position with Independent telephone 
company. 18 years’ experience in all 
branches of telephone accounting. Can give 
A-1 references. Investment considered. 
Address 8630, care of TELEPHONY. 














POSITION WANTED—15 years’ ex- 
perience telephone and telegraph equipment, 
engineering, installation and maintenance; 
and building repair and maintenance in su- 
pervisory capacity. Two years’ sales ex- 
perience. Age 39. Locate anywhere. Ad- 
dress 8626, care of TELEPHONY. 





15 YEARS’ experience—Construction, 
cable-splicing, trouble shooting, 
nance inside and outside plant; 
man plant, preferably Middle West. 
references. Address 8629, care of 
EPHONY. 


TEL- 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 











MAGNETO 
WALL HAND SETS 





New Leich Hand Set 
Reconditioned Boxes 


(Write for circulars) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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mainte- | 
desire one- | 
Good | 





NEW STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 

With balanced = 
shorts, crosses, 
wet spots; also Tae circuit. 











$54.00 = 











POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Cable splicing and switch- 
board work. Twenty years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent companies. Have 
testing equipment. Best of references. Will 
go anywhere and handle any job, large or 
small. Address 8628, care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITION with Independent company. 
Competent switchboard maintenance, in- 
staller, wire chief duties and outside plant. 
Address 8627, care of TELEPHONY. 


(Concluded from page 33) 

iff, telephone service I.C.C. No. 2 origi- 
nal sheet No. 1A, schedule of toll rates 
I.C.C. No. 2 original sheet No. 1A, 
rates for special contract service and 
I.C.C. No. 2 section 1 original sheet No. 
6 teletypewriter exchange service tariff 
of the Illinois Bell company. Protest 
filed by city of Cairo. 

Indiana Public Service Commission 

May 7: Petition filed by the Rich- 
mond Home Telephone Co. asking for 
an appraisal of its property and au- 
thorization to float a bond issue of 
$759,262, of which $400,000 will be used 
for improvements in the central ex- 
change of the plant. The sum of $350,- 
500 will be used to retire bonds which 
are due and payable July 1, 1939. 

The petition sets out that the prop- 
erty of the company has not been ap- 
praised by the commission since 1923. 
The company places an approximate 
valuation of $1,850,000 on the property. 

The proposed 4 per cent issue will be 
issued July 1, 1937, and will be subject 
to retirement in whole or part on any 
interest paying date after July 1, 1942. 

Indiana Public Service Commission 

May 20: Order issued approving the 
sale of the Lebanon Telephone Co., Leb- 
anon, to the Indiana Bell for $170,000. 

Mississippi Railroad Commission 

May 9: Action postponed, due to ill- 


| ness of Commissioner Gillis Cato, on ap- 


plication of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to install dial 
telephones in Magnolia. The telephone 
system is badly in need of improve- 
ment, and it is likely the commission 
will grant the application unless sub- 
scribers in Magnolia protest. 
Missouri Public Service Commission 
May 22: Application filed by The 
Cass County Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to issue mortgage bonds for the 
purpose of refunding its present out- 
standing bonds. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
May 17: Order issued by commission 


upon all Class A and Class B com- 
panies operating both within and with- 
out the state to show cause why it 
should not adopt the uniform rules of 
accounting promulgated by the Federal 
Communications Commission, except 
with reference to fixing the annual rate 
of depreciation, and accompanied by 
findings as to the character of annual 
and monthly reports as between the two 
classifications of operating within the 
state and operating in Nebraska and 
other states. 

May 18: Order issued by the com- 
mission upon the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. requiring it to show 
cause why the commission should not 
fix the annual rate to be applied to de- 
preciable property in the state at 3.27 
per cent. 

May 18: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of C. H. Hendrickson against the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. al- 
leging that exchange rates at its Wayne 
exchange are excessive and asking an 
order reducing the same; dismissed 
upon action by the commission, which 
thereupon issued an order directing its 
engineers and accountants to enter upon 
a state-wide investigation of the rates, 
service and charges of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., the same being 
upon the motion of the commission. 

May 20: Application filed by the 
Cozad Mutual Telephone Co. of Cozad 
asking for authority to offer to its sub- 
scribers an optional metallic service, 
with rates increased where such service 
is desired. 


New York Public Service Commission 

May 15: Petition filed by the New 
York Telephone Co. asking authority 
to issue $25,000,000 in series “B” 34 
per cent bonds. Proceeds would be used 
for redemption of the same amount of 
6% per cent preferred stock. 

May 26: Hearing in Albany before 
Commissioner Brewster in the commis- 
sion’s investigation of the _ rates, 
charges, tolls, rules, regulations and 
practices of the New York Telephone 
Co. with respect to telephone service 
rendered to and through hotels. 

May 27: Hearing in New York be- 
fore Commissioner Van Namee on com- 
plaint of certain subscribers for tele- 
phone service against the New York 
Telephone Co., as to rates, charges, 
rules and regulations of said company 
in respect to listings in the New York 
City classified telephone directory. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


May 14: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
filed application to establish a new “ex- 
tended area service” rate schedule to 
apply in Cleveland suburban territory. 
The schedule provides for free calls to 
adjoining Cleveland and suburban cen- 
tral offices and a limited number of 
calls to any telephone in Cleveland. 

May 17: Order issued fixing the rate 
of joint service between stations of the 
Oil Belt Telephone Co. and the Bowling 
Green exchange of the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

May 17: Hearing in Manitowoc on 
the contention that the Manitowoc & 
Northern Telephone Co. has refused to 
extend service to Joseph Braun, Sr., at 
Francis Creek. 

May 19: Hearing in Gresham on the 
application of the Caroline Telephone 
Co. for authority to revise rates at 
Gresham if a sale of. the Fred Kuhn 
telephone exchange there is completed. 


TELEPHONY 
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